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Is Art Appreciation the Answer? 


(Letter written in answer to the question whether Art Appreciation without technical 
instruction would give students a satisfactory art background for their later life.) 


My dear Miss H 


You have asked me to put in writing what I said on the subject of 
Art Appreciation in the series of lectures at our summer session. 

I have always maintained, and am convinced more than ever from 
recent observation, that true appreciation of art, like music, is best 
attained by the doing of a certain amount of actual fundamental work 
in either. I can say from personal experience that, as a boy I received 
musical instruction, both vocal and instrumental, and I feel that my 
appreciation of music was greatly enhanced as a result, by reason of an 
understanding of certain of the technical possibilities and limitations 
of the instrument and voice and something of the principles of composi- 
tion which make for great music. I think this holds equally true in the 
graphic arts, as here you have to deal with form, color, and composition. 

If the masses of the people were better educated in the arts, they 
would observe better, buy better, and enjoy better the articles they 
need for their homes and their daily living. Art training is certainly 
of value when considered from the domestic side, because, for example, 
the finest materials may be purchased for a dress, but if these are com- 
bined without regard to color and fabric, if the lines of the garment 
are bad, or if it is not suited to the individual, the money spent for 
the material has been wasted. This holds true even in the preparation ° 
of food. The best ingredients may go into a meal, yet the table arrange- 
ments may be so unattractive that the meal is rendered unappetizing. 

* * * * e % 

It should be remembered that the students get plenty of reading in 
all their other subjects and that a certain amount of ‘‘doing’’ is a bal- 
ance in education. Also this actual doing brings them nearer to the 
work of every-day life. After the students go out to earn a living, very 
few of them will make direct use of book knowledge in making their 
living, but almost all of them will have to use their hands and exercise 
their artistic judgment—faculties which should have been developed 
through the advantages of technical training in art. Hearing lectures 
and reading books on art appreciation serve to give them a vocabulary 
in art and provide them with other people’s thoughts on the subject, 
but it does not develop the student’s individual taste. By actually work- 
ing in art mediums himself, the student reaches his own conclusions and, 
at the same time, developes an individual skill which he can call upon 
throughout his entire later life. 

Therefore, I feel strongly that an art course which includes actual 
practice in drawing, color, and form is of much greater value to students 
than what might be termed a ‘‘passive’’ course in Art Appreciation in 
which they merely learn about what has been achieved by the great 
artists of the past. 


Very truly yours, 
Freperick H. Meyer, Director. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
BROADWAY AT COLLEGE AVENUE, OAKLAND 


Fall Term in session. Spring Term opens January 7, 1935. Write for Catalog. 




















The simplest adequate treatment 
. «+ ever offered! 





The new LENNES algebra is direct to 
the pupil who is studying this, to him, 
strange subject for the first time. The 
transition from arithmetic to algebra is 
natural, even obvious. At every step the 
cue has been taken from the ordinary stu- 
dent, or those below the median, rather 
than from the exceptionally bright. By 
ingenious organization it offers a core 
course for minimum requirements and a 
second-cycle expansion for pupils of 
more than average ability. 





LENNES: A FIRST COURSE IN ALGEBRA 


Pupils of low, average, and exceptional ability have equal opportunities 
to success. Raise the quality of all pupils’ work; shorten the failure list 


with this eminent new book. $1.36 























Drill and Test Materials 
. . . for First-Year Geometry 


/ The new Seymour and Poole workbook comprises a 
series of natural teaching units each of which con- 
tains a number of related theorems for the pupil 
to work out in drill and test supplementary to the 
problems of his basal textbook. It may be used in 
connection with any basal book in plane geometry 
with excellent results. $.40 


SEYMOUR AND POOLE: 
A UNIT WORKBOOK IN 
PLANE GEOMETRY 
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Today's Spotlight turns on 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 


It is mot uncommon today to hear that in the social sciences lies the 
justification for our schools. Let our courses in history and citizenship 
develop intelligent, world-minded citizens who see our complex society as a 
phase of a centuries-old civilization, who are ready to evaluate facts and 
willing to accept change, and the urge to challenge budgets will be lessened. 
It is the good fortune of the schools that there are at hand today textbooks 
to help in giving this training. 


When Ginn and Company was founded in 1867, history was just begin- 
ning to enter the curriculum. Textbooks in history were dull and dreary 
affairs with a strong religious and ethical emphasis. 


With the passage of time. four distinguished historians joined the Ginn 
and Company list—David Saville Muzzey, James Harvey Robinson, James 
Henry Breasted, and Charles A. Beard. Under their able handling history 
ceased to be a record of events and became an interpretative study, “an 
effort to find out how human beliefs, habits, and institutions have come 
about in order to understand them better.” Muzzey American Histories 
(A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, the latest edition) are 
today leaders in the field. The Robinson Histories in their latest editions are 
also in countrywide use. 


But Ginn and Company’s contribution to the teaching of the social 
sciences does not stop there. There are the Hill Civics books, hard to equal 
for their broad training in citizenship. There are the new Pahlow Histories 
—MAN’S GREAT ADVENTURE for a one-year course, MAN’S 
ACHIEVEMENT for a two—aimed directly at making the young American 
a world citizen and at training him to think with social data. Pioneering 
in the junior high school field with the RUGG SOCIAL SCIENCE 
COURSE, it is fitting that Ginn and Company should be the publishers of 
a new type of course for the high schools—GIBBONS’ DIRECTED 
STUDY GUIDE IN THE ORIGINS OF CONTEMPORARY CIVIL- 
IZATION. It is a foundation course in social science to aid the pupil to 
evaluate ways of living and to form enlightened opinions about present 
problems. 


For sixty-seven years many of the most alert teachers of social science 
have turned to Ginn and Company for the publication and promotion of 
their contributions to the teaching of this important subject. For further 
information about any of these titles please address 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 














Changes in Policy and Plans of the 
California Society of Secondary 
Education 


SALIH THIS ISSUE, Volume X, Number 1, the California Quarterly 
Yay of Secondary Education is published under the name of the Cali- 





ber 2 of Volume X in January, 1935, The Journal will become a monthly 
magazine, and will be published eight times in the months of January, 
February, March, April, May, October, November, and December of each 
calendar year. Volume X will, therefore, contain nine numbers, but there- 
after the volumes will contain the eight numbers issued during the calendar 
year. There will be no change in membership fees or subscription price. 


Concerning the change in policy and plans we here quote from a printed 
circular recently issued by Dr. John W. Harbeson, President of the Society, 
to the secondary teachers of the state: 


While not sacrificing the scholarly character of The Quarterly, 
the emphasis in the new Journal will be upon the practical needs 
of the class-room teacher. Through its columns you will discover 
new and significant steps in other schools. You will read short, 
concise articles on how the most successful teachers of the state 
accomplish their results. Through its columns you will be informed 
of the most important and pressing educational problems of the day 
in pointed articles well adapted to the busy life of the modern class- 
room teacher. 


The function of the Society is to promote the study of secondary 
school problems and to disseminate the findings among the teaching 
personnel of the State. Its aim is purely professional. It has no 
propaganda to put over and holds aloof from all campaigns of any 
nature. Its sole aim is the scientific study of professional secondary 
school problems and it is committed only to an unbiased search for 
truth. 


The managing director will be assisted by a board of editors 
appointed by the trustees of the Society. This board will be made 
up of representatives of every field of secondary school service. 
There will be representatives from the class-room teachers of 
junior high schools, high schools and junior colleges, as well as 
representatives of administration and professional educators. In 
short, it will be a journal operated for and by the men and women 
in the ranks of secondary school service. 


The personnel of the board of editors will be announced in the January 
number of The Journal. It may be here stated that Mr. Walter R. Hepner, 
Chief of the Division of Secondary Education, State Department of Educa- 
tion, will serve as a consulting editor, and thus will be able to bring to the 
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attention of the editorial staff much valuable material developed in the 
field of practice in the secondary schools of the state. 


It is planned to make the new monthly Journal so vital and practical 
that it will virtually become a HANDBOOK for use by faculties, curricu- 
lum committees, and administrators in the secondary curriculum recon- 
struction program now under way in California. 


FEATURES PLANNED FOR THE JOURNAL 


Some of the features planned for The Journal for the remainder of this 
school year are: 


1. A symposium on some major aspect of secondary education in each 
issue. In each symposium there will appear four or five articles, from 
1,000 to 1,500 words in length, prepared by outstandingly qualified 
educators in California. Each article will present the viewpoint of the 
author. We are asking each writer to prepare a briefly annotated 
bibliography, limited to a maximun of five references, which tend to 
support or give further light on his viewpoint. 


2. Articles which report definite scientific experimentation. 


3. Articles which present in detail, and with some critical evaluation, cur- 
riculum revision projects now in progress in California schools. 


4. Occasional interpretative articles on various aspects of secondary educa- 
tion in the fields of curriculum, philosophy, administration, and 
supervision. 


TITLES OF SYMPOSIA 
The titles of the first five symposia that will appear in subsequent num- 
bers of The Journal here follows: 


January—'‘‘Broadening the Experiential Basis for Learning in Secondary 
Schools.’’ 


February—‘‘Shall there be a Core Curriculum in Secondary Schools?’’ 


March—‘‘Increasing the Effectiveness of English Language Instruc- 
tion.’’ 


April—‘‘ Values and Shortcomings of Subject Fusion Projects.’’ 


May—‘‘Characteristics of a Sound Guidance Program in a Functional 
Secondary School.’’ 











SIGNS OF CURRICULUM PROGRESS IN 
HIGH SCHOOLS IN CALIFORNIA 


EMIL LANGE 


Coordinator of Curriculum and Research, Long Beach City Schools 


HIS STUDY was undertaken to se- 

eure data which could be used as 
the bases for formulating more satis- 
factory answers to the following ques- 
tions than were available at the time 
of the inception of the study. 

1. To what extent is secondary 
education in California undergoing 
change ? 

2. In what direction is secondary 
education in California moving? 

3. What factors are accelerating 
and what factors are retarding the 
movement of secondary education in 
California toward desired goals? 

4. What means might reasonably 
be employed to facilitate the achieve- 
ment of the desirable ends of second- 
ary education in California? 


Procedure 


A questionnaire consisting of five 
parts was prepared and sent to five 
hundred and five (505) principals of 
regular, day secondary schools in 
California. The questionnaire  sec- 
tions were: 

I. The Program of Studies. 

II. Selected Curriculum Prac- 
tices and Assumptions. 
Provisions for Individual 
Differences. 

IV. Advisory or Guidance Pro- 
gram. 

V. Relation Between School 
and Community Life. 


Responses were sought for each sec- 
tion with reference to the situations 
in 1929-30 and in 1933-34, and with 
reference to future plans. 

Returns from two hundred and fif- 
ty-two (252) principals were received 
before the tabulations had reached 
the point where further additions 


III. 


could not be made. The returns from 
thirteen high schools were not in- 
cluded in the tabulations. The data 
gathered were tabulated on master 
charts devoted to the individual sec- 
tions of the questionnaire. The charts 
showed: total returns for all schools, 
returns for types of schools, and re- 
turns by size-groups. Revealing com- 
ments, to the number of more than 
3500, were carded to facilitate han- 
dling. Eighty-one tables were pre- 
pared which, together with represen- 
tative comments quoted from the 
principals, form the significant parts 
of the report of the findings. 

The schools whose responses were 
tabulated have 61.7 per cent of the 
total school enrollment of the State 
for schools of the types included in 
the study, and fifty-two of the fifty- 
eight counties of the State were rep- 
resented. 


Trends Revealed By the Findings 


There is, in the thinking of the 
principals who responded, a consistent 
veering away from all of the prac- 
tices and assumptions which are com- 
monly associated with a formal and 
highly regimented program of sec- 
ondary education. 

The following statements character- 
ize some of the significant changes 
that are in process as the investigator 
has interpreted them from the find- 
ings: 

1. The broad-fields and the unit- 
of-work curriculums are tending to 
displace the individual-subjects cur- 
riculum as the favored basic form of 
curriculum organization. This is 
true in spite of the fact that the find- 
ings indicate that more than twice as 
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many subjects were added as were 
dropped in the five-year period from 
1929 to 1934. The addition of sub- 
jects has been largely due to a deter- 
mined effort to care for individual 
differences rather than to an increas- 
ing acceptance of the individual-sub- 
jects type of curriculum. 


2. Variable subject matter is gain- 
ing favor at the expense of constant 
subject matter. 


3. Emphasis upon attitudes and 
insights is being given primacy over 
emphasis upon knowledges and skills. 

4. ‘‘Laws of learning’’ that give 
allegiance to interest, purpose, and 
functional need are displacing those 
which stress exercise and drill. 

5. The principals have indicated 
that they are ready to give heed to 
the exhortations of Bode, Counts, 
Dewey, Newlon, and others, and will 
undertake to subordinate the teaching 
of the world as it has been to the 
teaching of the world as it is and as it 
ought to be. 

6. The development of learning 
technics is to be given precedence over 
subject matter and its comprehension. 

7. Although homogeneous group- 
ing is generally employed, especially 
by the larger high schools, the crite- 
ria for sectioning are being re-evalua- 
ted, and the value of homogeneous 
grouping in an informal program is 
being questioned. 

8. The findings show increasing 
provision in the larger schools for spe- 
cial coaching for slow pupils, for spe- 
cial classes for failing pupils, and for 
remedial classes. 

9. Variation in pupil load is be- 
ing increasingly employed. 

10. An inereasing tendency is 
shown to grant school credit for out- 
of-school projects or studies. 

11. The counselor is increasingly 
regarded as the most important guid- 
ance functionary. This is especially 


In the 
smaller schools, the principal is still 
regarded as the most important guid- 
ance functionary. 


true in the larger schools. 


12. The schools are increasingly 
identifying themselves with the lives 
of the communities which they serve. 

Twelve city superintendents from 
south of the Tehachapi submitted re- 
sponses to the ‘‘future plans’’ por- 
tions of the section dealing with se- 
lected curriculum practices and as- 
sumptions, and of the section dealing 
with the relation between school and 
community life. The tabulations of 
their responses showed even more 
positive trends in the directions indi- 
cated by the large majority of the 
principals. 


Factors Assisting and 
Factors Retarding Reorganization 


The findings upon which were based 
the above statements of trends indi- 
cate that a leaven of change is oper- 
ating throughout the entire secondary 
school system of the State. The 
movement for reorganization in this 
State is a counterpart of movements 
throughout the United States. 


Secondary education, which has 
been struggling with the problems of 
educating all of the children of all of 
the people in an institution which by 
tradition is geared to less than 25 per 
cent of its present population, has for 
some time been filled with misgivings 
concerning its potency in an era of 
rapid change. The collapse of the 
economic structure and the threat- 
ened collapse of the social structure 
have been accepted by many people 
as proof positive that secondary edu- 
cation has been operating in a social 
vacuum—an institution apart. Na- 
tional leaders of educational thought 
have harangued secondary education 
for its failure to sense and meet its 
possibilities, until the secondary 
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school people have now been driven 
into a near-scramble to reorganize 
their institution so that it can accept 
the challenges of the times. 

The State Department of Educa- 
tion has organized itself for the pur- 
pose of assisting the secondary schools 
in their efforts toward reorganization, 
and will provide them with one of 
their chief accelerating factors. 

In reporting upon factors assisting 
and factors retarding their programs, 
so few principals have mentioned col- 
lege or university domination that this 
fact is worthy of mention. The rela- 
tive absence of this customary plaint 
may be interpreted in at least two 
ways: 

1. The high school principals may 
feel that the higher institutions of 
learning are adopting a much more 
liberal attitude toward the high 
school, thus relieving the tension 
which has obtained in the past. An 
illustration of such liberalization is 
the recent action of the Academic 
Senate of the University of California 
in empowering the Board of Admis- 
sions to admit upon the principal’s 
recommendation the graduates from 
a limited number of accredited sec- 
ondary schools to be designated by 
the President of the University. 


2. The high school principals may 
have become sufficiently impressed 
with the importance of the high 
school so that they are going to de- 
velop their institution along the lines 
of its peculiar possibilities and assume 
that the colleges and universities will 
make such adjustments as may be 
necessary. 

The need for the retraining of the 
present generation of teachers is the 
biggest problem, according to their re- 
ports, which is faced by the princi- 
pals in their striving for a ‘‘new 
deal’’ in secondary education. 

In mentioning the need for re- 


training of teachers, there is no evi- 
dence of a ‘‘holier than thou’’ atti- 
tude on the part of the principals. 
The principals give every evidence of 
humility and prayerful desire that 
some educational Moses will arise to 
lead them and their teachers and their 
pupils into the ‘‘promised land.’’ 
Principals report that most of their 
teachers are willing and anxious to 
do anything in their power to better 
serve their boys and girls, and that 
all practices that give promise of ac- 
complishing this end will receive their 
complete support. 

Curtailments of program due to 
economic stress come next to the need 
for retraining of teachers in the ob- 
stacles column. 

The need for the re-education of 
parents to the objectives of present- 
day education is another item which 
stands out prominently in the obsta- 
eles column. 


Recommendations 


The following suggestion with re- 
spect to a plan of procedure is offered 
as merely supplementary to the plan 
of procedure already in operation un- 
der the general guidance of the State 
Department of Education: 

1. The State Department of Edu- 
eation should formulate the philoso- 
phy of secondary education, and 
should suggest the broad principles 
through which the formulated phi- 
losophy might be applied. 

2. Within this frame of reference, 
principals and teachers should work 
out new materials of instruction. In 
working out these new materials, they 
should employ the same technics of 
learning which the teachers will sub- 
sequently use with their pupils in the 
classrooms. The retraining of teach- 
ers can be accomplished through this 
means at the same time that materials 
of instruction are provided. 
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3. A definite program of parent 
re-education to the objectives of a re- 
organized secondary school should be 
set up as an integral part of the pro- 
gram of reorganization. 


4. Teacher training institutions 
should, take account of the needs of 
secondary schools and organize their 
courses so as to combine with subject 
matter a technic of teaching which 
can be used in the secondary school. 

The investigator, in closing, wishes 
to make a suggestion that those re- 
sponsible for the organization of the 
program of studies might take ac- 
count of the advisability of applying 
the following proposed set of prin- 
ciples: 

1. That the basic curriculum in all 
segments should be organized on a 
unit-of-work basis in which a con- 
sumer’s type of experience should be 
provided in all fields involved in liv- 
ing in a social group. Most of the 
pupils, most of the time, would en- 
gage in this form of activity. 

2. That separate subjects with op- 
portunity for productive or consump- 
tive specialization be provided for all 
pupils who, in their basic curriculum 
activity, have demonstrated their abil- 
ity to profit by extended experience 
in any given field. Most of the pupils 
some of the time, and some of the pu- 
pils most of the time, would engage in 
this type of activity. 

The above proposals involve the 
application to all subjects of the prin- 
ciples that now apply to some. The 
following examples are illustrative: 

1. All pupils take physical educa- 
tion, but all pupils do not make the 
football squad, the baseball squad, 
the track squad, ete. An individual 
pupil’s physical education mark does 
not suffer because he does not make 
all of the athletics squads, nor do they 
suffer if he fails to make a single 
squad. 


2. All pupils take music, but all 
pupils do not make the school orches- 
tra, the school band, or the school 
Glee Club. An individual pupil’s 
music grade does not suffer because 
he fails to make one of the music 
squads. 


The same principle applied to 
English would mean that most of the 
pupils would be taking a brand of 
English on a consumer’s level com- 
parable to general physical education, 
and only a relatively small proportion 
of the pupils would make the writers’ 
squad, the literary squad, the dra- 
matics squad, the debate squad, the 
speakers’ squad, the proof readers’ 
squad, ete. Failure to make the 
writers’ squad would not affect the 
pupil’s mark in his consumer’s Eng- 
lish, neither would it be affected by 
his failure to make the proof readers’ 
squad. English teachers could then 
live happier lives through the recog- 
nition that they, like the physical edu- 
cation teachers and the music teach- 
ers, need not expect every pupil to 
make every squad, nor expect every 
pupil to make any squad. 

A third proposal that is offered for 
consideration is the following: 

Every initial experience in any 
given field should be an exploratory 
or finding experience, and no discom- 
fort should be visited upon the pupil 
who discovers that he lacks the inter- 
est or the aptitude that would make it 
profitable for him or for society to 
have him attempt a development 
which would entail specialization. 

The above proposals are made in 
the effort to suggest a method of re- 
taining the values of specialization 
through subjects for those who can 
profit therefrom, and at the same 
time to provide a means for supply- 
ing a happy and successful life expe- 
rience for all who enter the ‘‘ people’s 
college.’’ 
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PRACTICES IN FUSION OF SUBJECT MATTER 
IN VARIOUS COURSES 


FRANK L. CUMMINGS 
Principal, Chico High School, Chico 


anata one of the greatest hind- 
rances to the fusion and integration 
of the content of the various high 
school courses is the barrier set up by 
departmental organization. Heads or 
chairmen of these departments jeal- 
ously watch for any movement that 
tends to fuse the content of his or her 
particular department with another. 
In an attempt to break down this 
attitude a member of the Chico High 
School faculty three years ago was 
given six hours a week to study 
possibilities in the correlation, fusion, 
and integration, both horizontally and 
vertically, of the subject matter of the 
various courses. Since then, with the 
exception of. one semester, this mem- 
ber has been diligently working on 
this problem. He read widely, but 
found little actual work has been done 
in the secondary field.* 


The fact that the unit system of 
work in most of the courses had been 
established in the Chico High School 
made experimentation easier. Con- 
ferences with teachers, followed by 
demonstrations with students by cer- 
tain teachers at faculty meetings, in 
which possible correlations were 
brought out by the students in their 
discussion of units, made the opening 
wedge. An exhibit board, upon which 
the teachers placed outlines of units 
on 4x6 cards, showing attempts at 
correlation, was another device. This 
was hung on the outer office wall 
where it could be studied by the 
principal and any interested teacher. 
At a glance one could see what units, 
and what attempts at fusion, were be- 

~ *Mr. W. G. Hoffman, who had this 


assignmen 
begins this September to teach in the high on aw 4 
of Los Angeles. 


ing made throughout the entire high 
school. 

Gradually attention was focused 
upon the type of subject matter be- 
ing taught, and conviction deepened 
that much of the material, and the 
order and method of presenting it, 
could be greatly improved. Out of 
these tentative conclusions is coming 
a new set of primary objectives. The 
seven cardinal principles are now be- 
ing thought of as supplementary, and 
the following facts are set forth as 
fundamental. 


The teachers are the only class in 
organized society set aside by the 
government, trained by the govern- 
ment, and paid by the government, 
for the purpose of training citizens, 
so that the State may be continually 
improved and perpetuated. It there- 
fore follows that teachers not only 
have to know something about the 
affairs of state, but must also discuss 
intelligently the fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which the foundation of 
our government is laid. By the State 
is meant at all times the people who 
compose it. As principal objectives 
in education then, which are set up 
as a guide for teachers in their in- 
struction, there are set forth the 
principles enunciated in the Preamble 
to the Constitution of the United 
States. These are as follows, with 
a few suggestive subtopics under each 
one :* 

I. To Form a More Perfect Union 


a. By creating a better understanding 
of interdependence of all classes in 
society. 

~ 1While the order is not ee that of the 
ea set forth by the N.E.A. Committee on 


Economic Goals for Americans, the main 
items are practically the same. 
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b. By creating a sense of, and a feel- 
ing for, cooperation among all 
classes. 

Il. To Establish Justice 

a. By building character. 

1. Through establishing concepts of 
honesty, love and respect for 
truth. 

2. Through developing a sense of re- 
sponsibility, and respect for law. 

b. By establishing the concept of spe- 
cial privilege for none. 

III. To Insure Domestic Tranquility 

a. By a thorough discussion and under- 
standing of the rights, privileges, 
and responsibilities of the members 
of the family group as a sound basis 
for national security. 

b. By building up bonds of friendship 
among the members of the com- 
munity. 

ce. By developing a sense of the neces- 
ity for arbitration of all industrial 
and other disputable problems con- 
cerning which the parties affected 
cannot agree. 

IV. To Provide for the Common Defense 

a. By combating disease. 

b. By reduction of vice and crime. 

ce. By establishing the concept of law 
and order as a fundamental for the 
perpetuntion of the state. 

d. By establishing an understanding of 
world interdependence. 

V. To Promote the General Welfare 

a. Through resultant benefit to social 
life: 

1. By refinement and enlargement of 

culture. 

2. By enrichment of personality by 

other means. 

b. By training for the worthy use of 
leisure time. 

ec. By planned production and distribu- 
tion. 

d. By abolition of unemployment. 

e. By training for vocations suitable to 
individual capacities. 

f. By conserving our national resources. 

g. By preserving mental and physical 
health. 

VI. To Secure the Blessings of Liberty 

a. By freedom of worship, of speech, 
and of the press. 

b. By holding inviolate the right of pe- 
tition. 

e. By maintaining the right of speedy 
and impartial trials. 

d. By holding to sacredness of life and 


liberty against impairment without 
due process of law. 

e. By giving opportunity to every in- 
dividual for full development of 
his own capacities unhindered by ac- 
cidents of birth, and social status. 


The efficacy of education is mea- 
sured by the degree to which it 
assures an understanding of, and a 
zeal for, these essential ideals of 
American life. They, therefore, con- 
stitute the principal objectives of edu- 
cation for which schools are estab- 
lished and maintained by the state. 

If the above objectives are granted, 
then all the units of instruction in 
the various subjects should be so 
arranged as to motivate the students 
toward these goals. Further con- 
sideration brought the conclusion that 
our texts in the social and natural 
sciences, in literature, and in many 
other fields are not properly con- 
structed to furnish this motivation. 
From the standpoint of secondary 
education they begin at the wrong end 
of affairs. Present-day problems, or- 
ganized into units, should furnish the 
starting point. 


Fusion of American History, 
Economics, Sociology, 
Itterature, and Law 


In the social sciences, such as 
history, economies, sociology, includ- 
ing American literature and com- 
mercial law, the beginnings in text- 
books are just the opposite from what 
they should be. In the case of Ameri- 
can history, the tariff question is a 
present day problem, especially be- 
cause of its relation to our interna- 
tional debt question. A study of the 
present-day tariff would naturally 
lead us back through the tariff his- 
tory of our country, even to a discus- 
sion of Hamilton’s, Madison’s, and 
Jefferson’s ideas upon the question. 
In the course of this study, economics, 
sociology, American literature, and 
even commercial law would be drawn 
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upon to complete a fused and integra- 
ted unit. Present-day banking would 
be another example. As other units 
are taken up in the same manner 
they, also, could be coordinated with 
units already taught. 

Such a course, with American his- 
tory as the background, but embrac- 
ing the other above subjects, has al- 
ready been constructed and will be 
taught to two experimental groups 
throughout the coming year. Fifteen 
units comprise the course which is en- 
titled, ‘‘Ourselves and Our Country.’’ 
The names of the units follow: ‘‘ What 
is the United States of America?’’, 
‘“What is Government?’’, ‘‘How Do 
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duce?’’, ‘‘What Is the Business Cy- 
cle?’’, ‘‘The Problems of Living and 
Keeping Happy,’’ ‘‘How Do We 
Transact Business?’’, ‘‘Nationalism 
and Foreign Relations,’’ ‘‘Crime,’’ 
‘‘War or Peace,’’ ‘‘Are We Deter- 
mined to Make Continued Progress?’’ 
and ‘‘Health, Culture, Leisure.’’ In 
the construction of these units the 
subject material was arranged in 
parallel columns. Unit One is given 
as an example. 

When the teaching set-up is ar- 
ranged, the parallel lines disappear. 
The objectives of the course are re- 
lated to the primary objectives al- 
ready set forth. One of the units, 

















WHAT IS THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA? UNIT 1. 
I, II. IIT. 
The interdependence of Our social order and insti- What is society? 
communities, tutions. Compare with earli- How do people live and 
Economie factors: er conditions: work together? 
Property, barter, pro- 1. Colonial. What problems does our 
duction, supply and 2. The South. society face now? 
demand. 3. Frontier life. 1. Cooperation. 
2. Crime. 
3. Earning a living. 
4, Standard of living. 
5. Leisure. 
IV. V. 


What are the factors entering into a 
study of American literature? 

1, A product of American life. 

2. An interpretation of American life. 

Illus.: Federalist papers, Walt Whit- 
man, Edith Wharton, and Sinclair Lewis. 





The social compact customs and moral 
as a basis of law. 

The common law and the law merchant. 

Legal maxim: Sic utere ut alienam 
non laldes. 

Ownership and property. 





Note—Column I deals with Economics; Column II, American History; Column III, Sociology; 


Column IV, Literature; Column V, Law. 


the People Rule?’’, ‘‘The Growth of a 
Nation (Expansion),’’ ‘‘The Growth 
of a Nation (Immigration and Popu- 
lation),’’ ‘‘How Is Wealth Distribu- 
ted?’’, ‘‘How Much Shall We Pro- 


‘*How Much Shall We Produce ?’’ was 
taught last spring experimentally to 
a group of students. The guide sheet 
which was placed in the hands of the 
students follows: 


HOW MUCH SHALL WE PRODUCE? 
(Development of Trade, Commerce and Standard of Living) 


Objectives: 


1. To learn something of the laws of production and consumption. 
2. To consider the need for general welfare in life and the part production plays in pro- 


moting this welfare. 


3. To evaluate production possibilities in the light of American individualistic develop- 


ment. 


4. To judge the need for planned economic programs. 
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5. To find a philosophy that will help carry one through all the ups and downs of social, 
economic, and commercial changes. 


Key Words: 
Production Capital Monopoly 
Consumption Speculation Trust 
Scarcity **bears’’ Frontier 
Utility **bulls’’ Corporation 
Value Interest Standard of living 
Price Rent Ownership 
Security Wages Possession 


Show in distribution 
1. What is the problem of supply and demand in the United States at present? 

a. In what industries have we been producing too much? 

b. Why is it too much? 

ce. How much is too much? 

d. What effect upon human lives and thinking does industrial production have? 
2. Have we always produced too much? 

a. Is production more important than consumption? 

b. What regulates consumption? 


1. Supply and demand. a. Fundamentals of interdepend- 
2. Value and price. ence. 
e. Colonial development. 2. Economie conditions leading to 
+s Civil War. 
' gs mae Seleg. 3. Development of the Constitution. 
ao f. Growth of monopolies—legal, na- 
1. Fishing. eet beeen. 5 gm, 
2. Backwoodsmen. tional, capitalistic. 
3. Trade. 1. Railways. 
d. After Revolutionary War. 4 a 
1. Continual development of the 4. Power. 
South. g. Government regulation. 
2. Changing conditions in New En- 1. Laissez faire vs. control. 
gland. 2. Anti-monopoly laws. 
3. The Western movement. a. Interstate Commerce Act, 1887. 
e. Settionalism. b. Sherman Anti-Trust Act, 1890. 
1, Clay’s American system. . ec. Clayton Act, 1914. 








d. Interstate Commerce Act, 1914. 


3. What is a managed economy? 
a. Should the government try to control production? 
b. Should the government try to balance production and consumption? 
1. How does the N. R. A. attempt to control industry? 
2. How does the A. A. A. attempt to control agriculture? 
a. Is the killing of hogs to prevent over-production a good thing? 
3. When men become tied to their possessions by sentiment or by traditional 
training, how do such conditions affect the country’s progress? 
4. What factors enter into a managed economy? 
a. Will there be less poverty? 
b. Will there be more security? 
e. Will there be greater or less progress? 
d. How can the average citizen find an escape from the pressure of living under 
managed economy ? 


5. How will a managed economy affect: 


a. Labor and wages? d. The clever business man and 
b. Land and rent? profits? 
e. Capital and interest? e. The home circle? 


6. Would we still have depressions? 
Should we need unemployment insurance? 
7. How much philosophy does it take to tide one over depressions? 
a. What is the best kind of philosophy to draw upon during depressions? 
b. What facts of life must be faced? With what mental activity can they be met? 
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These guide sheets are supplement- 
ed by additional topies for group and 
individual study and reports, both 
oral and written. An extended list 
of books and pamphlets is furnished 
the students by the social science and 
English teachers, with the most im- 
portant references starred. 

The technique followed in the pres- 
entation of the units is adapted from 
Morrison’s The Practice of Teaching 
in Secondary Schools, including the 
pre-test, the presentation, the assimi- 
lation, the mastery test, the organiza- 
tion and discussion. Three hours a 
day for the entire year will be de- 
voted to this course, and credit will 
be given accordingly. Two teachers, 
one for English and one for social 
science, will be in charge of each 
group. <A special reference library 
for these groups has been assembled. 

We are working on an integration 
of occupations, junior business train- 
ing, such elementary commercial 
arithmetic as may be suggested by 
the content of the junior business 
course, citizenship, education for the 
consumer, literature on the freshman 
level, movie appreciation, and judg- 
ment in character of radio broadcasts. 
The time for this course is being 
worked out. It may be one hour a 
day for a year and a half, or it may 
prove to be a two-hour course for one 
year. Consumer education, movie ap- 
preciation, and all the other topics will 
be touched upon in the other three 
years, but the foundation for such 
work will be laid in the ninth grade. 


General Reorganization of Curricu- 
lum. In addition to this course a 
general reorganization of the curricu- 
lum is being planned. We are work- 
ing on a reorganization of world his- 
tory. We are not satisfied with the 
text books that are written for this 
subject. They also begin at the wrong 
end, instead of with present-day prob- 


lems. Furthermore, world history 
has been considered as European his- 
tory altogether. We dissent from this 
opinion. Europe is, and in the future 
will be, bound to play a smaller part 
in the world’s affairs. The Pacific 
area, Latin America, Africa, and 
other political areas should come in 
for a fuller treatment. Into this course 
will be brought certain phases of mu- 
sic, art, and foreign language, as well 
as economics, sociology, literature, 
and certain legal precepts. In this 
ease, also, this course may take one 
hour or two hours, or an hour and a 
half, for an entire year. This is to 
be later determined. 


Fusion of Science Courses. We 
are already at work on an integrated 
science course, especially for the elev- 
enth and twelfth grade levels, in 
which there will be fused physics, 
chemistry, certain parts of biology, 
and mathematics. Present-day prob- 
lems will be the starting point for 
each unit. For example: The under- 
standing of the automobile presents a 
specific present-day problem. The de- 
termination of the strength of the 
axle, leading to the study of alloys 
in the manufacture of steel, the analy- 
sis of gases, the study of motors, the 
building of batteries, the method of 
wiring, the use of textiles, the chemis- 
try of paints and dyestuffs, the manu- 
facture of rubber, and many other 
elements will enter into such a prob- 
lem. The uses in present-day life of 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen pre- 
sent another problem unlimited al- 
most in extent. The problem of re- 
frigeration, both ice and electric, 
radio photography, and television are 
other examples of current problems. 
A more detailed outline will be ready 
this fall, but the work will be intro- 
duced only with certain trial groups 
at. the beginning of the second se- 
mester. 
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Fusion of Commercial Subjects. 
The fusing of commercial correspond- 
ence with the English drill, short- 
hand and typewriting, was introduced 
this September. Bookkeeping and 
arithmetic have already been fused. 


New Methods in English Composi- 
tion. We shall, at the beginning of 
the second semester, be ready to ex- 
periment with the writing of English, 
and so the mechanics of writing Eng- 
lish in a new way. English composi- 
tion as such in segregated classes will 
not exist. There will be a writing 
room where students will go to write 
up their projects, to organize their 
notebooks, and to get other sugges- 
tions in writing technique as they 
work out their units of work in the 
various subjects. There will also be, 
for example, a teacher who, planning 
with the other instructors, will visit 
a social science or science room on 
the various levels, and there will work 
individually with the students, and 
also with groups, as they work out the 
organization and writing of their 
problems, or in notetaking, at times 
discussing points with them in groups, 
making each step function. Thus, 
students will form proper writing 
habits at the outset and will not be 
allowed to start doing slipshod work 
in any subject. By this cooperation, 
the English teacher will soon sense 
the objectives in sciences, and the 
science teacher those in English. 
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Special Classes for Certain <Aca- 
demic Subjects. The oral English 
and public speaking teacher will drill 
students on giving oral reports of 
simple or more extended length, on 
which they are working in different 
classes. This work in English will not 
include dramaties or journalism as 
yet, and there will be special classes 
for the study of classics, pure mathe- 
matics, and foreign languages, where 
the number and future plans of stu- 
dents so require them. Literature in 
general will be fused and integrated 
with other subjects. 


It will be noted that we have not yet 
touched the industrial arts side, which 
will later come in for treatment. A 
reorganization of our commercial 
work above the first year, in addition 
to the shorthand already mentioneii, 
is under way, but will not go into 
effect until next year. 


Secondary education ought to give 
students an intelligent understanding 
of their environment, by presenting to 
them at least a cross section of it. The 
present multiplicity of courses and 
subjects makes this impossible. Only 
by breaking down departmental bar- 
riers by fusion and integration can 
this be done. Furthermore, by such 
methods students may be motivated 
into actual constructive participation 
in the present-day problems of so- 
ciety. 
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GHOSTS OF THE CLOISTERS RETREATING 


L. A. WILLIAMS 
University of California, Berkeley 


S THE RESULT of wandering up and 
down, to and fro in California 
high schools for several years with 
open eyes and a fairly accurate and 
retentive memory, it appears that a 
new spirit is abroad in high school 
education in this state. 


In connection with high school pro- 
grams of studies are to be found two 
noteworthy, perhaps new, practices. 
In several high schools there is a defi- 
nite practice of setting up, trying out, 
and developing new courses with lit- 
tle regard as to whether or not such 
courses provide acceptable college 
entrance units. Coneretely, courses 
have been and are being developed in 
oral English, in dramaties, and in 
journalism, not because these are set 
down as worthy of recognition by col- 
lege admission boards: on the con- 
trary, they have come about because 
the college entrance prescriptions in 
English were not curing the patients 
but bringing them rapidly toward a 
state of coma. Having developed these 
courses to the point of efficiency it has 
been possible to demonstrate con- 
clusively to college admission authori- 
ties that these ‘‘stones which the 
builders rejected’’ have actually ‘‘be- 
come the head of the corner,’’ and the 
courses have been given the stamp of 
respectability by the high priests of 
Akademe even though their parentage 
has been somewhat questionable. 


This procedure which has affected 
courses in the English field may well 
be pursued in science, in mathematics, 
even in foreign languages. The only 
way this question of intrinsic vs. 
functional values in subject-matter 
ean be settled is to continue develop- 
ing courses as functional, continue 
perfecting them through trial and ex- 


periment, and let the results speak for 
themselves. 


Orthodoxy Is Bewmg Challenged. 
One hardly need to call attention to 
the widespread tendency toward so- 
called ‘‘integrated courses’’; an 
anomalous term, since integration is 
a function of the educative process 
and not a type of course; the word 
‘*fusion,’’ or ‘‘functional’’ would be 
preferable. But, regardless of the term 
used, there is very much being done 
in bringing together ideas and facts 
and activities that belong together, 
and in teaching them together, in- 
stead of keeping the data segregated 
in different subject-matter compart- 
ments and expecting the students to 
discover the relationships which exist 
and make them operate in life situa- 
tions. The ‘‘Elizabethan Era’’ was 
not only literary in nature; it had 
also its political and social signifi- 
eances. Why study the era once in 
English, and again in the social 
studies? Woodrow Wilson was not 
only a great political figure, he was 
also a literary stylist and a scholar; 
why keep these characteristics and 
contributions in carefully segregated 
fields of study? In the last analysis 
mechanics reduces itself to mathe- 
matical formulae involving equations ; 
why keep high school mathematics so 
carefully segregated from high school 
physies? The evidence of observation 
is that at several places in California 
attempts are being made to think these 
problems through and to try to bring 
related knowledge together so it will 
bear on concrete life situations. Such 
a procedure is not orthodox, it is not 
conventional, it is not traditional ; but 
it is being practiced at many points 
throughout the state. 
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‘‘Ezxtra’’ Becomes 
“‘A Regular Fellow’’ 


Another practice to be found affect- 
ing high school programs of studies 
is one of absorbing into the old eur- 
ricular passivities those procedures we 
have been accustomed to designate as 
extra-curricular activities. Everyone 
remembers how band, orchestra, the 
student magazine and annual, plays, 
dancing, and other activities were 
added surreptitiously as ‘‘extras’’, 
and how these were not permitted to 
go on during school time but students 
were allowed to use noon hours, re- 
cesses, and after-school hours for these 
sideshows to the main tent. As for 
allowing graduation credit for any 
such extras—it was unthinkable, im- 
practical, visionary, a vagary of col- 
lege professors in education with 
nothing more or better to do than spin 
out tiresome lectures and courses sat- 
urated with sweetness and light. 


But now see what has happened 
and is happening in many of our high 
schools to these extra-curricular ac- 
tivities! A course in journalism cen- 
ters its material and methods around 
the student publications, and can be 
counted toward college entrance 
units; band and orchestra are offered 
as courses with graduation credit; 
student plays have become the dra- 
matic arts, with graduation and col- 
lege entrance credit ; the physical edu- 
eation departments have organized 
courses in social and interpretative 
dancing as organic parts of their pro- 
gram. In fact, so far has the move- 
ment gone in some schools that the 
term ‘‘extra-curricular activities’’ is 
now obsolete, all these ‘‘extras’’ hav- 
ing been woven skillfully into the 
routine activity of the schools. To 
such an extent has this absorption 
process gone on that the question has 
been raised by some principals as to 
whether there remains any longer the 
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necessity for an activities period oc- 
cupying a regular place on the daily 
schedule, or time-chart. 

All of which is perfectly proper 
and thoroughly in keeping with the 
present theory as to the nature of the 
educative process. Learning is initi- 
ated and carried through only as the 
learner is actively responsive and re- 
acts to experiences; learning is cen- 
tered in activity from within outward 
and not in receptivity from without. 
Our old friend Latin carves alike 
puella pulchra and nauta bona from 
Ivory soap, both 994% 9 per cent 
pure; but it is done not as an extra- 
curricular activity but as a part of 
regular class exercises. Even modern 
language teachers are glibly talking 
about ‘‘realia’’ and learning the ge- 
ography of foreign countries by draw- 
ing maps. 

Nothing new! Probably not, but 
neither is laying an egg; yet note how 
the hen cackles over every fresh 
achievement. But really it ts new be- 
cause these ‘‘extras’’ are now organ- 
ically incorporated as parts of 
courses, they are now under the big 
top, they are curricular activities. 


The Value of Objectwwe Evidence 
in Revision of Methods and Matter 
In the next place, there is observed 
an increasing tendency for high 
schools to become critical of their 
methods of teaching and of their 
course content; to examine these in 
terms of actual results obtained from 
objective studies; and then either 
change the method and course ma- 
terial by which they are trying to 
reach their objectives or change their 
stated objectives to correspond with 
the results they can obtain by the 
methods and material they are using. 
The important point to be noted is 
that the changes brought about, 
whether of methods, of course con- 
tent, or of objectives, come through 
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the examination and study of investi- 
gations conducted on an objective 
and at least near-experimental basis. 
High schools are turning to the use of 
objective evidence in professional lit- 
erature as a basis for effecting 
changes in their practices and pro- 
cedures. 


Reference here is to a specific case. 
The modern language teachers in a 
certain high school discovered that 
certain findings of investigations re- 
veal that students in modern language 
courses in high school obtain little 
understanding of the history, culture, 
and civilization of the peoples whose 
language they are studying. Yet, to 
obtain such an understanding is gen- 
erally considered to be one of the 
prime objectives in studying foreign 
language. At once these teachers be- 
gan to examine their methods and the 
content of their courses and decided 
that it is not reasonable to expect such 
an objective to be attained so long as 
they use the methods and the ma- 
terial they are now using. Neverthe- 
less, many of the students in this 
school are using foreign languages as 
a means of meeting college entrance 
requirements. These requirements de- 
mand the use of selections from pre- 
scribed subject-matter and the attain- 
ment of skills which, presumably at 
least, result from the methods now 
used in these courses. Obviously the 
objective of obtaining cultural values, 
in the sense here defined, is in conflict 
with the objective of meeting stated 
college entrance requiremnts. The net 
result of the situation is that in this 
school a body of material is being col- 
lected and methods devised for teach- 
ing it which, it is intended, will at- 
tain the cultural objective. Naturally, 
such a course will not be open to col- 
lege preparatory students. 


Note particularly that such a prac- 
tice will be inaugurated as the result 


of the procedure followed by these 
teachers of examining their work in 
the light of objective evidence which 
was derived from a study of the lit- 
erature reporting investigations in 
their field. Increasingly high school 
teachers of English are learning about 
Lyman and his summary of English 
studies ; science teachers are becoming 
familiar with Curtis and his two 
books; foreign language teachers are 
studying the reports of the ‘‘Modern 
Language Investigations’’; social 
studies teachers are scanning the vol- 
umes of the ‘‘Report of the Commis- 
sion on the Social Studies’’; teachers 
and principals are reading with care 
the monographs on the ‘‘ National 
Survey of Secondary Education’’. 
More than this, high school teachers 
are reading these publications critic- 
ally, raising questions as to the find- 
ings, evaluating them, assimilating 
what seems reliable, and looking at 
their own work in the light of per- 
tinent findings. Such practices and 
procedures are exceedingly hopeful 
signs of professional progress, efficient 
work, and scholarly interests the re- 
sults of which it would be difficult to 
over-estimate. 


Merits and Vices of the Long Period 


Again, in these wanderings to and 
fro another set of practices and pro- 
cedures has become apparent. There 
has evidently been discovered, or re- 
discovered, in this state the notion of 
the lengthened period for high schools 
with its accompanying opportunity 
for directed (or supervised) study. 
There is apparent a very strong drift 
among high school principals toward 
the 50-, or 55-, or 60-minute period. 
In many cases there is an assumption, 
or presumption, by the principal that 
the teacher will automatically and 
efficiently use from one-third to one- 
half of this longer period for direct- 
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ing the study of students in prepara- 
tion of the next assignment. Observa- 
tion, however, is rather convincing 
that teacher practice is not always in 
keeping with the assumptions of these 
principals. For one reason or another 
many teachers are not directing, or 
supervising, in the best sense, the 
study ; too often the practice is mere- 
ly to watch the students or, what is 
worse, to tell the students to study 
while the teacher corrects papers, en- 
tertains the visitor, or puts work on 
the blackboard for a later class. 
Sometimes, too, it has been observed 
that teachers seem to have seized upon 
this lengthened period as an oppor- 
tunity to prolong old-type recitations, 
or the testing, examining, type of 
class work. 


Undoubtedly great virtue can be 
derived from use of the lengthened 
period. That virtue does not, how- 
ever, lie in the increased amount of 
time as such; it lies in the opportun- 
ity thus afforded to direct and de- 
velop the study habits and techniques 
of high school students. If this op- 
portunity is to be capitalized upon 
teachers must learn how to aid and 
direct students in the attainment of 
efficient study procedures; and the 
ability of teachers to do this does not 
come about as the result of much fast- 
ing and prayer. Teachers must be 
taught and must learn how to direct 
study ; if they are not taught and do 
not learn, then it is futile to look to 
the lengthened period as a practical 
and practicable administrative device. 
The lengthened period when not util- 
ized as an opportunity to direct the 
study habits of students is, at its best, 
a waste of time and money; at its 
worst it contributes to the develop- 
ment of bad habits and wrong atti- 
tudes. The present practice with re- 
spect to the lengthened period is suc- 
cessful when teachers utilize it for 
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proper educational purposes; it is a 
positive menace when not so utilized. 


New Procedure in Guidance 


There is, finally, an evident tend- 
ency to carry on the activities of 
guidance by new procedures. The 
key to them lies in the statement that 
our purpose in guidance should be 
“*to aid students in living their lives 
not to make them repeat ours.’’ It 
is a recognition of the fact that stu- 
dents do have lives of their own to 
live and that they will live them most 
abundantly and most richly when 
they know much about how a life can 
be lived, and when they have stand- 
ards, criteria, by which to live it. 


There seem to be scattered instances 
of efforts to proceed in conducting 
guidance activities by supplying stu- 
dents with wide and varied informa- 
tion, facts, about the professions, 
about social demands, about how the 
world’s work is done, about the de- 
mands and rewards of the various 
fields of human endeavor, ete. This 
giving of information is supplemented 
and accompanied by efforts to aid 
students in building up standards 
and bases of judgments which are 
their own, and then leave the stu- 
dents to make their own decisions ac- 
cording to the information they have, 
based on these definite, personal cri- 
teria. 

In these days when traditional 
standards of conduct, of literary 
taste, of artistic appreciation, of so- 
cial relations, of domestic activities, 
have so largely gone by the board, it 
is neither wise, nor just, even if pos- 
sible, to impose Victorian standards 
upon youth living in a Paul White- 
man - Texas Guinan - Al Capone era. 
The principle underlying Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s much-disecussed radio remark is 
sound, viz., young people must learn 
the limits within which to act, to be- 
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have, to live, and then keep within 
those limits. There are signs that 
guidance procedures in high schools 
are beginning to follow along these 
lines of aiding students to discover 
and to set limits within which they 
will live their lives, and to assist them 
in developing habits of ordering their 
lives within these self - prescribed 
boundaries. 


This No Time for Timorous 
Clinging to Traditionalism 


There is apparent a single tone and 
color running through these practices 
and procedures. The present is no 
time to sit back and complacently let 
the world go by. Secondary educa- 
tion of today and tomorrow is in duty 
bound to meet the challenge of a 
world gone mad in its attempts to 
govern itself politically, socially, eco- 
nomically by a system and a philoso- 
phy which has forgotten the value of 
human life and has left out of its cal- 
culations the effects of the human 
equation. The junior high school must 
help its students to find themselves 
and their places in a complex and in- 
tricate, over-mechanized and over- 
regulated civilization. The senior 
high school must take up the task 
and carry on the process by prepar- 
ing its students in the knowledge and 
skills and attitudes which will help 


them to operate as political, social, 
and economic assets. The junior col- 
lege must operate to broaden the 
knowledge, perfect the techniques 
and intensify the motives of men and 
women, all to the end of securing 
human welfare and of guaranteeing 
race progress. 

These outcomes cannot be obtained 
by a timorous and fearful clinging to 
procedures steeped in traditionalism 
and formulated to suit an aristocratic 
social order. High school courses 
must bear actual relations to the hu- 
man needs of all in a world of real- 
ity, and not theoretical relations to the 
needs of a chosen few in a visionary 
world of possibility. Our procedures 
must operate, must function, in the 
present life of the students, and our 
basis of judgment as to whether they 
do or do not must be a sound one of 
objective evidence rather than one of 
opinionated prejudice. Our practices 
and procedures must result in pro- 
ducing self -starting, self - directing, 
self-controlling, self-governing young 
men and women; practices and proce- 
dures not operating, not functioning, 
to make a better race living in a bet- 
ter world must be sloughed off and 
discarded with no apologies and with 
no remorse. We all believe this. 
Have we the courage of our con- 
victions ? 











COLLABORATION OF TEACHER AND STUDENTS 
IN AN EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATION 


ROBERT H. LEWIS 
Teacher of Social Sciences, San Fernando High School, Los Angeles 


” the summer of 1933, I was en- 
couraged by our Deputy Superin- 
tendent in charge of the secondary 
curriculum, Mr. Arthur Gould, to lay 
plans to conduct an experiment in 
education at the San Fernando High 
School. It was to be based on the 
theory of integration and was to in- 
elude the courses of United States 
history, American literature, civics, 
and English composition in the 
eleventh grade of a senior high school. 


The Problem of Administration 


The first problem was one of ad- 
ministration. In the course of several 
conferences with the principal and 
the head of the English department, 
it was decided that I should have two 
classes of eleventh grade students. 
Each class was to meet five days a 
week, two hours a day; and each class 
was to continue through two semes- 
ters, one academic year from Septem- 
ber to June. In the beginning it was 
planned to choose the personnel of 
these classes carefully and to permit 
only the better students as selected 
by the tenth grade English achieve- 
ment test to enroll; but owing to 
transfers from other schools, late 
entrants, and conflicts in programs, 
this plan was abandond. Consequent- 
ly the intelligence quotients ranged 
from 81 to 138 with a median of 106. 
Twenty-five of the 73 cases were be- 
low 100 in I. Q. and 10 were below 90. 

During the summer a new building 
was under construction on the cam- 
pus. Stationary desks and benches 
were replaced by movable seminar 
tables and chairs. Of the four walls 
of the room, the front one alone was 
given to blackboard space, the west 


wall was the windowed one, and the 
two remaining inside walls were de- 
voted entirely to bulletin boards. 
Special wall sockets were installed for 
standing lamps, a motion picture 
machine, and a radio. In one corner 
of the room a large closet with a 
window offered possibilities for com- 
mittee meetings that would not dis- 
turb the class. 


Planning Subject Matter Content 


The next step in the preparation of 
this work was one of planning for 
subject matter content. I decided 
that the first thing to Ao was to build 
a foundation of knowledge in the 
fundamentals of the several fields. I 
knew enough of state requirements 
and of the prejudice of conservative 
teachers and supervisors to know that 
I could not burn all the bridges lead- 
ing from past experience. Nor did I 
wish to. I planned, therefore, an in- 
tensive course in United States history 
for the first eight weeks of the first 
semester and to teach with it the 
fundamentals in two related fields: 
first, methods of study; and second, 
speed in both rate and comprehension 
of reading. For the second semester 
I planned to give the first eight weeks 
to a similar study of civies. This 
general plan had the advantage of 
permitting students from other 
schools where the formal courses in 
social science were still being given, 
to transfer to our class without undue 
inconvenience. In the work of Eng- 


lish composition I made a study of 
most authorities on methods and con- 
tent and divided the work to be done 
in this field over the entire year, al- 
ways adjusting the English materials 
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and activities to the history and civics 
where possible. In American litera- 
ture I used a different method. 
United States history was to be taught 
by the unit plan; and after selecting 
eight units in history, I made a simi- 
lar unit selection of literature to run 
in parallel form to the periods or 
units of the history. 


Daily Lesson Plans. This, then, 
was the general plan; but I wished 
to leave nothing in the way of detail 
to chance. From the general outline 
I worked out two hundred daily les- 
son plans, I took two hundred sheets 
of paper and divided each sheet with 
a vertical line. On the left I filled in 
the daily lesson plan, always in a 
general rather than in a specific way. 
The right side of each sheet I left 
blank to be filled in day by day with 
what we would actually do. All this 
required a stupenduous amount of 
work; but no such experiment can be 
earried on successfully without this 
or some similar method of planning. 
The end must at least be dimly seen 
before the work begins. 


The actual class work began in 
September, 1933. I had on the desks 
in front of each student the following 
books : 

Winston Simplified Dictionary, Ad- 
vanced Edition. 

Three Centuries of American Poet- 
ry and Prose. Newcomer, A. G.; 
Andrews, A. E.; Hall, H. G. 

American Government. Magruder, 
F. A. 


History Text. 


The history texts were different, 
each student having a different 
author. I drew as great a variety as 
possible from the library and distrib- 
uted them as texts. My idea in this 
ease was to have the students change 
texts after the completion of each 
unit. In this way each member of the 


class used eight different history texts 
during the course. 


Motivating the Work Through 
Student Planning Committee 


The next development in the work 
was to create a practical pupil motiva- 
tion in class activity. The students 
elected a planning committee of five 
of its own members to conduct this 
motivation program. This first com- 
mittee, which was to hold office for 
one month, worked out a daily and 
weekly program that was followed by 
subsequent committees. 


1st Period—thirty minutes—super- 
vised study and committee meetings. 


2nd Period—fifteen minutes— 
teacher’s free period to do with as he 
pleases. 


3rd Period—fifteen minutes—radio 
broadeast. 


4th Period—fifty minutes—(based 
on one of the following) : 

(a) Socialized recitation based on 
current events, history, or civ- 
ies. 

(b) Special radio broadcast of na- 
tional importance. 

(c) Free reading period in litera- 
ture. 

(d) English Composition period. 

(e) Library period. 

During the first half hour of this 
two hour period that was given to 
supervised study, the planning com- 
mittee adjourned to the committee 
room and developed the program for 
the following day. The teacher, dur- 
ing this study period, conferred with 
the members of the class, urged them 
to read the right books in literature, 
corrected themes in conference with 
individual students, and supervised 
the study. Pupils, during this half 
hour, felt perfectly free to go to the 
library for any special reference work 
in the preparation of themes or re- 
ports. 
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The fifteen minutes following the 
half hour study period were given to 
the teacher to do with as he pleased. 
This fifteen minutes was the only 
time the teacher could appear before 
the class in the role of leader. 


The next period of fifteen minutes 
was used for radio work. A radio 
committee, different in personnel from 
the planning committee, selected each 
day’s radio program. As a rule, news 
broadcasts were chosen; and this was 
particularly true when the type of 
recitation selected for the day by the 
planning committee was based on cur- 
rent events. At times, however, much 
longer periods were given to the radio. 
Occasionally the fifty-minute recita- 
tion period was devoted exclusively 
to radio. This, for example, was true 
on Friday mornings when Walter 
Damrosch presented his music appre- 
ciation program. It was also the case 
when the President, a committee of 
Congress, or persons of national im- 
portance were on the air. During the 
radio period two related activities 
were carried on. The first of these 
was word study; the second, map 
study. The class chairman for the 
day would write on the board the new 
or difficult words heard on the broad- 
east. These words were copied in the 
students’ notebooks and were used in 
vocabulary building. The chairman 
also pointed out on the map the geo- 
graphical locations of all places men- 
tioned by the radio announcer. 

The fourth period of fifty minutes 
was given to a socialized recitation 
that was planned and conducted by 
the students themselves. This recita- 


tion would vary from day to day. For 
example, one day would be given to 
library work, another to English com- 
position, another to American litera- 
ture, occasionally one to a special 
radio program, and two to current 
events based on history and civics. 
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Let us, therefore, select one of these 
recitations based on current events as 
a case study in method. It must be 
recalled that the first eight weeks of 
each semester were devoted to build- 
ing a foundation in history and civics 
respectively. This case study, then, 
will represent the method employed 
for the last three months of each 
semester. 


A Case Study in Method 


The objective in the socialized 
recitation was to give to the students 
an opportunity to conduct the class. 
It was noted in an earlier part of 
this paper that during the supervised 
study period the planning committee 
adjourned to the class committee room 
to formulate the next day’s program. 
With them they would have the morn- 
ing metropolitan newspaper. After 
some deliberation, a news item would 
be selected as the topie or core theme 
of the next day’s recitation and dis- 
cussion. Then, a student chairman 
would be selected and _ reports 
assigned; care being taken to follow 
the alphabetical class role that each 
student might have an equal share of 
the work. 

The approach to this method was 
vertical in its application to history 
and civics. A particular case will, 
perhaps, make this clearer. Let us 
suppose that for a certain day last 
year the headlines of the newspapers 
were given to the passage of the 
Veterans’ Act. One report assigned 
to a student would be the newspaper 
account itself. Another report would 
be the passing of the Soldiers’ Ad- 
justed Compensation Act in the Coo- 
lidge administration. A third report 
would be the system of pensions con- 
nected with the Civil War. Another 
report might be given to a discussion 
of veterans’ problems following the 
Revolutionary War. The planning 
committee had two sources for the 
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selection of these reports; the index 
of a history text, and the opinion and 
advice of the teacher. All this, it will 
be remembered, was ‘planned a day or 
two in advance, in order to give the 
students time for research and pre- 
paration. 


The fifty-minute recitation would, 
on the day assigned for it, be called 
to order by the student chairman who 
would have before him a carefully 
prepared program. He would call for 
the first report and at its close the 
recitation would be thrown open to 
the entire class for discussion. This 
discussion would continue until some 
student would raise two hands. This 
was the sign of closure. The chair- 
man would call for a vote and if a 
majority wished it, the discussion was 
stopped and the next report called 
for. At times the planning com- 
mittee, in addition to assigning one 
report to one student, would select 
two discussion leaders for each report 
to begin the discussion when the re- 
port bad been given. At times a topic 
was concluded in one day; at other 
times, especially when the news se- 
lected was of unusual national or 
international importance, the same 
topic would extend over two, or, rare- 
ly, three days. Particular stress, dur- 
ing these reports, was laid on oral 
English expression ; and as a rule, the 
topic selected for the written English 
theme for that day of the week in 
which the fifty minute recitation was 
devoted to English composition would 
be based on the topic of the current 
event recitation. 


It must be kept in mind that this 
particular case study of the current 
event recitation did not occur every 
day of the week. Recitations on other 
days were based on literature and 
composition and were conducted by 
the planning committee and the class 
chairman in a different way to fit the 





needs of the subject and the class. 
The principle of student motivation, 
however, in the field of composition 
and literature remained the same as 
in the current-event recitation. 


Work in Composition and Literature 

Let us now turn to the work in 
composition and literature. In the 
beginning the fundamentals of Eng- 
lish writing were taught. Words, 
sentences, paragraphs and themes 
were developed by using history con- 
tent. Then elementary work in ex- 
position, narration, description, and 
argumentation was given. The teach- 
er and the planning committee wove 
the first three of these, exposition, 
narration, and description, into the 
work of history and literature. Argu- 
mentation was given the second semes- 
ter in connection with civics. Both 
oral and written English were given. 
The oral work was constantly empha- 
sized in all the fields, every day; the 
written work was assigned to its regu- 
lar fifty minute period one day a 
week, but everything written for the 
other days was examined for correct 
form. The work in composition was 
primarily based on the preparation 
for entrance to the University of Cali- 
fornia; but much work of a more 
practical nature was brought into the 
course by the students themselves. 
Through the assistance of the editor 
of the San Fernando Sun, the class 
ran a column in the local newspaper. 
Historical events, comments on cur- 
rent happenings both local and na- 
tional, poetry, and biographical 
sketches appeared and created a real 
motive in the individual student to 
write. 

In the field of American literature, 
I prepared, before the course began, 
a reading list of historical fiction, 
poetry, and biography to run parallel 
to the units of history. But such 
reading was not compulsory. Rather 
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we adopted the idea of free reading. 
This of course brought upon the 
teacher the difficult but direct respon- 
sibility of suggestion. The student 
had to feel that he could read as he 
pleased ; but at the same time he had 
to be directed without compulsion, 
and without any consciousness on his 
part of the direction. One month in 
this free reading was devoted to voca- 
tional exploration, during which time 
each student selected a book from the 
literature of the field in which he ex- 
pected to select a vocation. The last 
five-week period of the year was given 
to the reading lists of the University 
of California for reading in English 
1A. The objective of all the work in 
American literature was planned by 
both the student committee and the 
teacher to instill in every member of 
the class a deep and true love of read- 
ing for pleasure and research that 
would carry over into later life. To 
this end one fifty-minute period each 
week was given to library work, at 
which time the class went to the 
school library to learn not only the 
use of the tools of research but also 
to browse and to learn to enjoy good 
books. 


Grades Shoved into Background. 
One detail must be given here that has 
no connection with free reading in 
itself but pertains to all the work of 
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the year in literature, history, com- 
position and civics. Grades were 
never mentioned during a term. All 
work was corrected, criticized, or dis- 
cussed with the individual student but 
it was never marked with a grade. 
At the end of each quarter I asked 
each student to turn in to me the 
grade each one thought he should 
have. This produced, to me at least, 
an amazing result. Ninety-eight per 
cent of all grades submitted by the 
students corresponded exactly with 
my opinion. Of the remaining two 
per cent, about one-half or one per 
cent of the total I raised; the other 
one per cent I lowered. But never, 
even in this very small percentage, 
was it ever necessary for me to raise 
or lower any final grade more than 
one point, namely from a C toa B 
or vice versa. 

This, then, explains the important 
features of this year’s experiment in 
integration at the San Fernando High 
School. I have drawn no conclusions. 
In this paper, I have described as 
accurately as possible this experiment 
as it has developed. Perhaps it is 
something new; perhaps it is a com- 
posite of all things old. It is, how- 
ever, a venture that I have enjoyed; 
and unless I am mistaken, as teachers 
often are in such matters, it has been 
a year of enjoyment and learning for 
the students. 











SOCIAL ARTS AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 
COURSES 


MRS. GRACE A. G. FRANKS 
Teacher of Home Economics, Los Angeles High School 


ORE than seventy years ago Her- 

bert Spencer contended that 
education for complete living can take 
place only when one is aware of the 
leading kinds of activity which con- 
stitute human life. He believed that 
health is an aim in education, and 
that without health and energy, the 
parental, the social, and other activi- 
ties are hardly possible. He believed 
that those which have for their end 
the rearing and disciplining of off- 
spring are of paramount importance, 
in addition to activities which make 
up the leisure part of life. 


Believing in these ideals of Spen- 
cer, and with the desire to help stu- 
dents to attain better preparation for 
their duties as home members, courses 
are being established in high schools 
and colleges throughout the United 
States to meet this need. 


The majority of the human race 
participate in home and family life, 
with the sexes almost equally divided ; 
it is, therefore, the duty of the schools 
to educate the boys and girls to as- 
sume their share of the responsibili- 
ties involve in achieving happy homes. 


In order to make clear the current 
reactions of administrators, teachers, 
and the general public toward pro- 
viding courses in Social Arts and 
Family Relationships, it is necessary 
to show the underlying causes of mal- 
adjustment in the home. These begin 
with certain historical facts. Before 
the Industrial Revolution most of the 
food and clothing was produced in 
the home and the time of young peo- 
ple was fully oceupied with the learn- 
ing processes. The rise of factories 
changed this condition, and families 


began seeing less and less of each 
other, thus tending to cause instabil- 
ity. It was then found necessary for 
schools to take over many of the func- 
tions formerly assumed by the family. 
Increased leisure, improved means of 
travel and purchaseable entertain- 
ment have done much to change the 
moral and social ideals of the young. 
Mal-adjustments of various kinds in 
maturer life, especially between hus- 
band and wife, have developed over 
finances and sex adjustment, and have 
caused a large proportion of our 
broken homes. Changes in standards 
of family life during the past century 
have wrecked many homes that were 
unable to adjust themselves. Divorce 
records reveal that many prefer to 
dissolve the marriage ties rather than 
maintain a home under the old stand- 
ards, and the number of broken homes 
is shown to be one divorce out of every 
seven marriages. 


Prepare Youth to Avoid Mistakes 


To prepare youth to avoid the mis- 
takes of their parents, that were the 
result of lack of education for the 
family, it seems reasonable for the 
schools to provide courses that will 
cover these facts of home life. On 
this point educators in various types 
of schools agree. Yet, while they rec- 
ognize the need for reform, they do 
not expect or desire to eliminate the 
family, as there is no institution that 
can take its place in socializing the 
child. Legislation can help to pre- 
vent the number of divorces, but it is 
conceded that the best means of im- 
proving this and similar conditions is 
the preventive one of the education of 
youth for marriage and family life in 
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all its phases. This means teaching 
co-operation in the home, planning for 
suitable contacts, sex education, train- 
ing for parenthood and management 
of family finances. 

The disturbed state of youth, due 
to adolescence, makes it hard for 
them to adjust themselves to their 
surroundings. For this reason it is 
advisable to teach young people biol- 
ogy of sex and to build up proper 
ideals and sympathetic understand- 
ing of the opposite sex. This will 
prevent disharmony between boy and 
girl and later between husband and 
wife. The attitude that is necessary 
to produce a satisfactory home de- 
pends upon the understanding of the 
purpose and function of that home. 


Don’t Dodge the Sex Issue 


Sex education could well be taught 
in biology and hygiene classes, but the 
average teacher evades the issue of 
human sex and restricts teaching to a 
limited amount of instruction in per- 
sonal habits. The psychological as- 
pect of mating is ignored. Young peo- 
ple of high school age say that their 
questions are not answered and that 
they are left to draw their own con- 
clusions as to marriage. Parents do 
not explain the background of parent- 
hood to their children, and many 
trustees of schools forbid discussion 
of human sex because of prudery. As 
a result of being uninformed, or mis- 
informed, many a young man or 
woman may be placed in an unfor- 
tunate position which will affect his 
or her whole life. 

We should not dodge the issue, but 
youth should be taught the causes of 
domestic infelicity and be given an 
understanding of conditions of life 
which make or mar happiness in mar- 
riage. Character education should 
lay a foundation for successful court- 
ship, marriage, and parenthood. The 
ideals of marriage and the mutual 


responsibilities should be understood, 
and it should also be understood that 
however sacramental or legally bind- 
ing marriage is, courtship is the first 
step in founding a home. 


Reasons for Social Arts Courses 


Without doubt there are two phases 
which need to be emphasized in classes 
for upper grade students, since these 
are the greatest factors in broken 
homes—management of the income 
and a sane basis for marital relations. 
A course in social arts in the home 
economics department, or some defin- 
ite units as a part of some other 
course in the high school, is needed 
because of : 


a. Lack of understanding of the 
meaning of home and family life. 


b. Mal-adjustments in the home. 

e. Lack of understanding of physio- 
logical and psychological aspects of 
marriage. 

d. Lack of understanding of man- 
agement of finances. 


e. Lack of parental knowledge. 

Because of the existing unstable 
condition of youth and the fact that 
young men in the past have not been 
given the proper preparation for their 
share in family life, courses of this 
sort are being established in all parts 
of the United States. In California 
these are called by various names, but 
in Los Angeles city schools the name 
chosen is ‘‘Social Arts.’’ This term 
includes not only preparation for 
family life but for social life as well. 

In order to find out what training 
is being given to boys and girls in the 
secondary schools of California, for 
the development of education for fam- 
ily life, a questionnaire was sent to 
211 principals of schools registering 
not less than 150 students. The main 


points of the course given at the Los 
Angeles High School for the past year 
were made the basis of the question- 
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naire, and principals were asked to 
check the phases being included in 
some course in their schools, and also 
to give their views of the content and 
as to the needs for such a course. 


Lack of Understanding and Interest 


The results of the questionnaire 
show that there is a.great lack of in- 
terest in this vital part of education 
of boys and girls, although 62 per cent 
of the schools replied. Eighteen per 
cent of those answering failed to give 
the principal’s opinion as to the need 
for such a course. There seems to be 
a lack of understanding of conditions 
at the present time, as some princi- 
pals answered that they ‘‘have no 
time for such a course, as the legiti- 
mate subjects fill the program.’’ 

Many principals made incorrect 
statements as to what is being taught, 
which shows that they have failed to 
realize the content of courses in their 
particular schools. Preparation for 
home and family life is restricted 
practically to girls of the state and 
this, in most cases, is limited to 
foods, clothing, and household man- 
agement. While a few of the schools 
of the state are offering courses to- 
ward the preparation for parenthood, 
the majority are omitting it entirely. 

The southern part of the state 
shows the greatest progress in devel- 
oping these courses for boys and girls, 
Los Angeles County taking the lead. 
Long Beach has classes well developed 
and given under the name of ‘‘Sociol- 
ogy,’’ and taught by a man. The 
content of the course is practically 
the same as at the Los Angeles High 
School, but the course is reported as 
‘‘presented under the name of ‘So- 
ciology’ to avoid criticism as to the 
content.’’ 


Summary of Questionnaire 


A summary of the main points 
elicited by the questionnaire is given 





for the benefit of those who signified 
their desire for a report of the results. 

Boys’ Home Activity is offered in 91 
classes in 67 high schools under several 
names. The names of courses used the 
greatest number of times are given as 
follows: 








i REE ee or Se 14 
Home Economies for Boys........ 19 
Etiquette .. . 8 
Foods for Boys 29 
Family Relationships .................. 9 
Family relationships is offered in 21 


schools, but the boys are not admitted. In 
89 schools this instruction is given as a unit 
of some other course in home economics. 
According to the number of students reg- 
istered in this department, the majority of 
the students of the school do not get train- 
ing for home life in any class. Some of the 
principals make the statement that thus far 
they have neglected to give this their 
attention. 

In classes teaching family relationships 
the units taught with especial emphasis are 
of little interest to students, while those of 
vital interest, such as choice of a mate, per- 
sonality, etiquette, manners, being a good 
host or hostess, are only incidental. An- 
swers to a questionnaire given to 180 stu- 
dents of the Los Angeles High School, in 
Social Arts classes, over a period of two 
semesters, to find out their special interest, 
show that the latter subjects were mentioned 
the greatest number of times. 

Principals of 31 schools believe that boys 
and girls should be registered together in a 
social arts class. In 95 schools they believe 
that the sex question should be discussed, 
(95 yes—16 no), although there is a divided 
opinion as to the advisability of discussing 
the sex question in a mixed class. (17 yes— 
74 no). However, the schools that report 
against the discussion of sex in a mixed 
class in social arts claim they teach biology 
of the family in a mixed biology class. This 
seems rather incongruous, as biology is usu- 
ally given to lower grade students and social 
arts to seniors who are more capable of 
making deductions. 

Social arts courses or units are required in 
13 districts of the State but these courses 
stress etiquette. Courses open to boys and 
girls are given under the following names: 

Name of School Course 
La Jolla High Home Citizenship 
Oakland Trade High......... Social Relations 
Paso Robles Union High...Home Citizenship 
Santa Clara Sr. High........: Orientation 
Long Beach High............... Sociology 
L. A. High Sehools............. Social Arts 
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Courses required of girls only are as follows: 





Berkeley High................... Shelter 
Glendale Hoover High.......Home Appreciation 
Lodi High -Household Mngmt. 
Pasadena-John Muir High. Household Mngmt. 
Pomona High...................... Homemaking 
Redwood City- 

Sequoia High.................. Homemaking 
Riverside- 

Polytechnic High........... Household Mngmt. 


Child care, child psychology and child 
training are taught in 76 schools as units of 
different courses in physical education or 
home economies. Most of the principals re- 
ported that students do not get any training 
in child care. This seems to point to the 
fact that they are not in very close touch 
with the work given in their schools. 

The primary purpose of education 
for home and family life is to help 
youth find wholesome and useful 
guides for achieving a balanced ma- 
turity. In the past, education for 
homemaking has been limited largely 
to training for girls; but since home- 
making is one of the greatest profes- 
sions, to be maintained adequately it 
needs to be a partnership, every boy 
as well as girl should have an oppor- 
tunity to prepare for and appreciate 
the responsibilities of family life. 
From the fact that little is being done 
directly to emphasize education for 
social and family life in the State of 
California, the following suggestions 
are submitted: 


1. Courses in colleges and universities 
should stress the necessity of training young 


people for future homemakers rather than 
merely for the material upkeep. 

2. The principals throughout the state 
should inform themselves as to the content 
of their home economics departments. 

3. Academic teachers should be informed 
of the scope of home economics. 

4. Teachers should educate the general 
public as to the importance of social arts 
courses and keep the principals and superin- 
tendents in touch with advanced ideas. 

5. There should be a careful selection of 
the teacher from the existing faculty, if 
possible, to develop the social arts course, 
regardless of the department of the school. 
It should be one who is conversant with the 
needs of the district, has a normal person- 
ality and sound ethical and social attitudes. 

6. One period a day, five days a week, 
for a semester should be allowed for the 
course, and the class should be small enough 
that the teacher may come in personal con- 
tact with very student. 

7. The content of the course should be 
based upon the interests and activities of 
the group to the extent that present and 
future needs are met. 

8. Definite time should be set aside for 
the study of worthy use of leisure time and 
the development of latent talents and 
abilities. 

9. While there are some units of the so- 
cial arts being given in departments other 
than home economics, there should be care- 
ful guidance so that every boy and girl is 
directed to one of these courses, if it is not 
possible for him or her to take a complete 
social arts course. 

10. Students should not only be required 
to take a ‘‘practical art’’ for graduation, 
but that practical art should include units 
which deal with the economic, ethical, and 
social values of the home. 

















NEW DEPARTURES IN TEACHING AT THE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL* 


ZELMA LANGDON HUXTABLE 
Teacher, Thomas Starr King Junior High School, Los Angeles 


HE NEW DEPARTURES in teaching 
A ct the junior high school level, 
following closely in spirit the trends 
of procedure in the child-centered’ 
elementary schools, have grown out 
of the recognized need for a more so- 
cially humanized order of living.’ 
They are still but working hypotheses ; 
no final conclusions are available or 
advisable. Yet, in the experimental 
stages, children are growing, creating 
in objective form the dynamic pat- 
terns within them, selecting and ana- 
lyzing those cultures of racial her- 
itage which help them better to un- 
derstand, develop, and solve, in the 
ever-emerging present, the problems 
born of their own self-evolving needs. 
Though the new procedures are crude 
in ultimate detail, the child has come 
into his heritage of self-expression 
initiated as a funetion of, and in 
terms of, his organismal maturity. In 
progressive schools no Herbartian 
pedagogue strives to dictate the form 
and substance of the activities ex- 
pressed within his classroom, but, in 
his stead, the ‘‘Froebelian imbued’’ 
teacher-brother sees in the creative 
impulses of youth growth toward the 
Good.” 


New Words With New Meaning 

The new education has brought with 
it new words with new meanings. 
Many teachers do not understand 


* Acknowledgment is due to Mrs. Alice Ball 
Struthers, Principal of Thomas Starr King Junior 
High School, whose inspirational 
vision, and exemplary leadership 
report possible. 

1Harold Rugg and Ann Shumaker, The Child- 
Centered School (New York: World Book Com- 
pany, 1928). 

*Robert Hill Lane, A Teacher’s Guide Book to 
the Activity Program (New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1932), p. 3. 

3J. C. Smuts, Holism and Evolution (New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1926), p. 344. 
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their connotation. In the interest of 
clarity, annotated definitions of two 
major concepts are interposed at this 
point. 

For the relative few, those educa- 
tional leaders whose primary interest 
is centered in the growth of children, 
the coneept of integration implies a 
new science, psychology, philosophy— 
ultimately, a new physical reorganiza- 
tion of education. 

What is meant then, by this term, 
‘‘integration,’’ which is fraught with 
so much meaning to those most ac- 
tively informed ? Does it imply a com- 
bination of subject matters? Does it 
infer a simplified curriculum? Or does 
it fundamentally connote the fune- 
tional aspect of experience, which is 
a way of describing the psycho- 
physical activity commonly called 
learning? With questions so worded, 
any educator would answer that inte- 
gration carries essentially a psycho- 
logical inference, referring specific- 
ally, in its new meaning, to the inte- 
gration of experience within the 
learner. Obviously the mechanical 
combination of subjects by any cur- 
riculum arrangement cannot effect, 
in and of itself, the integration of 
experiences within the child. Obvi- 
ously, too, no teacher can integrate 
experiences for the children in her 
classes any more than she can per- 
form the act of learning for them. 
Integration, as it is used in this new 
sense, connotes primarily a psycho- 
physical function involving a change 
toward the completion of an experi- 
ence—which inevitably, in the opin- 
ion of the Gestalt psychologists and 
some others, affects, in a measure, 
however imperceptibly, the total per- 
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sonality of the learner. Strictly speak- 
ing, such phrases as ‘‘integrated eur- 
ricula,’’ ‘‘integrated subject matter,’ 
and ‘‘integrated classes’’ can denote 
nothing more than the superficial as- 
pects of integration, and so tend to 
cloud the true significance of the term 
as a valuable psychological index— 
fundamental to the new concept of 
the method of learning. 


It must be borne in mind through- 
out this discussion that experiences 
are integrated in the learner, one with 
respect to another—cereating new 
‘*wholes’’: new ideas, attitudes, and 
‘‘springs of action.’’ The teacher’s 
primary role is not to integrate sub- 
jects. For the true ‘‘integration en- 
thusiast’’ does not admit that life has 
ever been divided up into separate 
subjects. She does not attempt to 
synthesize separate elements or por- 
tions of life, but rather to so control 
the relative interplay of activity or 
life situations that the child may live 
completely, continuously, and happily 
in her classroom. One of her impor- 
tant functions, as ever, is to keep 
alive that concomitant of any happy 
learning situation, namely, ‘‘inter- 
est.’” Hopkins and Armentrout* have 
expressed the substance of the argu- 
ment just presented in the following 
statement : 

The school should, through its curriculum, 
aid the individual in acquiring that common 
fund of knowledges, insights, meanings, con- 
cepts, habits, skills, appreciations, attitudes, 
and ideals that will enable him to integrate 
his present experiences and to participate 
effectively in the changing social order. 

If life in its socially productive as- 
pects is our aim and curriculum of 
education, it follows that subject con- 
tent can never be combined to produce 
the essentials of a living situation. 
The dynamics are absent. On the 
other hand, a child who develops 





4L. T. Hopkins, W. 


ples of Integration,” N. 


D. Armentrout, “Princi- 


A. Department of 


BE. 
Superintendence Ninth Yearbook (1931), p. 369. 
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through creative self-expression the 
dynamic energies within him in a 
socially constructive environment is 
living completely. Hence, it must be 
added that only to the extent that 
simplified curicula and the resulting 
combinations of subject matter con- 
tribute to the integration of the total 
life experiences of the child, can they 
be real adjuncts to the spirit of the 
new education.’ 

Why a Simplified Curriculum? 

Why have we chosen integration 
of experience as the method of learn- 
ing and the simplified curriculum as 
the organization most conducive to 
the enactment of life situations? 

For fifty years the curricula of the 
secondary schools have been adding 
to their number of subject offerings 
in response to the growing complexity 
and consequent demands of the social 
order. Formal, mechanistic, and ad- 
ditive principles underlying common- 
ly aceredited psychologies of learn- 
ing have condoned the piecemeal 
synthesis of those forces in society 
which, by reason of tradition, chance, 
vociferous requisition, or social vi- 
sion, have succeeded in attaining 
and maintaining recognition in the 
school’s curricula. 

In the meanwhile, such leaders as 
Parker, Dewey, and Kilpatrick, true 
revolutionaries in the camp of educa- 
tion formalism, have long been ex- 
perimenting with the breaking down 
of subject matter lines. 

The philosophy of John Dewey is 
familiar to every progressive teacher. 
In his own experimental school, a 
child entered—not to take so many 
subjects, but to carry out the activ- 
ities which the dynamies within him 
initiated in a socially productive en- 
vironment. In other words, he came 
to school to live and grow in a normal 





5J. H. Newlon, “Tendency Towards Integration 
in the High School Curriculum.” Junior-Senior 
High School Clearing House, March, 1933, pp. 
396-9. 
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life situation. He might build play- 
houses, construct bridges, write plays 
or poems—live in the joy of the frui- 
tion of his own creative impulses in 
so far as they contributed to the well- 
being of the group. Nothing was pre- 
seribed ; all came from within himself 
in its initial stages; the teacher’s 
function was to inspire, to advise, to 
help the child evaluate his achieve- 
ments. 


The One Objective of Education. 
Recalling the situation of the school 
of some fifteen years ago, faced with 
the dilemma of offering so many sub- 
jects that the child didn’t know what 
to do, or of failing to meet social 
demands, one need not stretch one’s 
imagination far to see that the school’s 
extremity became the true school phi- 
losopher’s opportunity. John Dewey 
and a few others had already worked 
out the school’s salvation, though the 
fact is not generally recognized. He 
had envisaged, instead of a chaos of 
objectives to attain in the education 
of young America, only one, and that 
was life—living from day to day in 
the most socially fruitful sense. This 
was his educational objective and 
creed — his curriculum and method! 
Undoubtedly the very physical han- 
dling of thousands of children in large 
city systems makes impractical the 
literal application of Dewey’s ideal- 
ism; yet many progressive schools 
have made important strides in that 
direction. So much for the advent of 
the simplified curriculum as the me- 
chanical purveyor of the life situation. 


The Psychological Principles 
of Integration 

Another question which has not 
been answered in the recent literature 
of the new education, inquires into 
the psychological principles basic to 
the new procedures. 

What are the psychological princi- 
ples underlying the coneepts of inte- 


gration of experience as the method 
of learning, and the simplified cur- 
riculum as the organ of its promulga- 
tion ? 


The answer is, apparently, that no | 
system of psychology has been identi- 
fied as mutually indispensable to the 
new education ideals. At the Fifth 
World Conference of the New Eduea- 
tion’, however, ‘‘the keywords were 
wholeness, synthesis, syncretism, in- 
tegration, globalization,’’ as the func- 
tional aspects of individual experience. 

Dr. Elsa Kohler emphasizes the 
freedom necessary to the fullest de- 
velopment of the child. ‘‘The child 
must find out for himself his power to 
build up his own personality.’” And 
creative activities, affording both ma- 
terial and spiritual opportunities for 
growth, constitute the most effective 
means of developing the child’s per- 
sonality, in her opinion. 

The Gestalt or wholeness psycholo- 
gies offer the most immediate answer 
to the challenge of understanding the 
child as an organic whole’, though 
valuable contributions have been 
made by Dewey’s extremely prag- 
matic view. 

J. C. Smuts’ treatise on Holism and 
Evolution’ reveals the main lines of 
philosophical thought which in this 
twentieth century discover in the des- 
tinies of man and his universe the 
conception of the wholeness of things 
as the prime mover. For he sees in 
‘“‘the groaning and travailing of the 
universe’’ nothing ‘‘aimless or result- 
less,’ . . . but ‘‘the rise and self- 
perfection of wholes in the Whole.’” 
...**This,’’ he declares, ‘‘is the slow 
but unerring process and goal of this 
Holistic universe.’” 


‘William Boyd, Towards a New Education (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1930), pp. 349-350. 
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SAlice Ball Struthers, “Integration—Some Un- 
derlying Principles and Implications.” California 
Quarterly of Secondary Education, (October, 
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Lest the speculative side of the 
new education seem to overbalance 
the practical, we turn now to the ac- 
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tual working out of some new pro- 
cedures at Thomas Starr King Junior 
High School. 


The New Education at Work in Thomas Starr King Junior High School 


The aims of the new teaching at 
King Junior High School have been 
in process of statement in all that has 
preceded. 

Dr. Rugg” has written— 


Experience has a two-fold significance, and 
the aims of the new education encompass it 
all; on the one hand, maximum growth in 
creative self-expression; on the other, tol- 
erant understanding of self and society. 


We, at King Junior High School, 
should go further than Dr. Rugg; we 
should stress rather the happy en- 
thusiastic understanding of self, so- 
ciety, and our cultural heritage. And 
we should add, as Dr. Rugg does, 
“‘not only an open (or tolerant) 
mind, a critical one, too.’’” 


We believe that the greatest crea- 
tive work from the artistic Wewpoint, 
and that is the viewpoint of true 
values, gives expression to the living 
present in terms of racial heritage 
even as effect follows cause. Nothing 
ean be created out of an abstract 
present, but only out of the present 
which is the sequence of what has pre- 
ceded. Hence, the most enduring crea- 
tive expression has grown out of the 
mastery of the sequence of affairs 
which caused its emergence. 

The crucial issue confronting the 
teacher in her guidance of the crea- 
tive self-expression of children con- 
cerns that balance of values, or artis- 
tie appraisal of the past, present, and 
future: that analytic evaluation of 
the relative contributions of each to 
the solution of living problems. Mas- 
tery of the past must not become so 
all important that we or our children 
are predominantly occupied with its 


~ 10Harold Rugg and Ann Shumaker, The Child- 
Centered School (New York: World Book Com- 
pany, 1928. Foreword, p. ix. 


11Tbid, p. 9. 


reproduction; nor must mastery or 
exploitation of present forces fling to 
the winds the cultures which have 
nourished us and precipitated upon us 
an up-start iconoclasm; nor, lastly, 
must the attempted mastery of the 
future take us away in utopian 
dreams from the gradually evolving 
concerns of our mundane existence. 
The child shall create that which 
comes from within him, but the 
teacher must help him to recognize 
values, to see his work in the true 
perspective of his heritage, his present 
opportunities and obligations, and the 
ever-changing immediate future. 


Studies such as those made by 
Rugg,” Lane,” Porter,“ Naumburg,” 
Dept. of Education, University of 
California at Los Angeles, Lincoln 
School, Columbia University,” and 
our curriculum director, Dr. Feather- 
stone,” recount in practical detail the 
handling of units of work which may 
be adapted by any junior high school 
teacher. Too much stress, however, 
cannot be placed upon the teacher’s 
function in the adaptation of new 


12Harold Rugg and Ann Shumaker, The Chiid- 
Centered School (New York: World Book Com- 
pany, 1928). 

18Robert Hill Lane, A Teacher's Guide Book to 
the Activity Program (New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1932). 

14Martha Peck Porter, The Teacher in the New 
School (Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World Book 
Company, 1930). 

16Margaret Naumbur The Child and_ the 
World, Dialogues in etn Education (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1928). 

16Charles W. Waddell; Corinne A. Seeds; Nata- 
lie White; editors, Major Units in the Social 
Studies for the Intermediate Grades (New York: 
The John Day Company, 1932). 

17Frances G. Sweeney; Emily Fanning Barry; 
Alice E. Schoelkopf, Western Youth Meets East- 
ern Culture. A Study in the Integration of Social 
Studies, English, and Art in the Junior High 
School (New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932). 

18William Bland Featherstone, The Curriculum 
of the Special Class, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Contributions to Education, No. a ay 
(New York: Teachers College, Columbia ni- 
versity, 1932). 
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methods. The moment any method, 
however new, is imposed in slavish 
detail upon children, it violates all 
that is sacred to the new education 
idealism. Only the main lines of pro- 
cedure, and the spirit of the endeavor, 
ean possibly help the teacher who is 
seeking assistance in the application 
of methods. 


Importance of the Home Room. 
The actual working out of a child’s 
program at Thomas Starr King 
Junior High School presents its 
unique phases of interest. First in 
importance to the child is his home 
room ; it is exactly what its name im- 
plies, for it serves as the most in- 
timate, inter-relating, integrative 
agency in his school experience. The 
home room teacher becomes literally 
the teacher-mother, inquiring sympa- 
thetically into the progress, the suc- 
cess and failure, the exultation and 
distress—in fact, into the total devel- 
opment of her children throughout 
the school day. Hers is the privilege 
and the duty to inspire them to main- 
tain high standards of achievement 
and behavior at all times, and when 
necessity arises to make adjustments 
for the well-being of all. 


Program of a Typical B7 Child 

Let us consider now the day’s pro- 
gram of a typical B7 child. He meets 
with his home room teacher at least 
twice a day, once for a very short 
period when school opens in the morn- 
ing and again for twenty-five minutes 
during the lunch hour. He is en- 
rolled two periods a day in social re- 
lations—which comprehends as the 
social heritage English, history, ge- 
ography, art, music, and any of their 
concomitants; one period he spends 
in his exploratory field, which com- 
prises print or some other shop; two 
in environmental relations, and one in 
physical education. 

In order to follow this child’s pro- 


gram through what proved to be a 
particularly successful unit of work, 
let us suppose that he was a member 
of Miss Sarah Horrall’s social rela- 
tions class last term during their 
study of the unit entitled ‘‘The Intro- 
duction of English Culture to North 
America.’’ This class, after several 
periods of introductory reading about, 
and discussion of, early settlements 
in America, elected to divide them- 
selves into thirteen committees, each 
of which should specialize in its 
study of one, respectively, of the 
original colonies—with the end in 
view of writing a play depicting 
memorable events which could be 
dramatized. The presentation of the 
thirteen plays prepared by the com- 
mittees was planned as the culmina- 
tion of the unit activity. 


Thus far only the planning of the 
social relations class has been men- 
tioned, but the unique feature of 
Mrs. Struthers’ program at King 
Junior High School is that the unit 
activity of the social relations class 
shall carry over into every period of 
the day with effective differentiation 
in the environmental class. The art 
teacher directed these same children 
in the study of colonial homes and 
furnishings, colonial costumes and 
designs—in short, the art of colonial 
life. The music teacher taught them 
songs of the colonial period. In the 
pottery class, they moulded colonial 
candle holders, dishes, and ‘‘statue 
dolls’’ wearing typical costumes. The 
rhythm class contributed the Virginia 
reel and the stately minuet. Some- 
times the children carried their unit 
activity into the environmental rela- 
tions class, electing to solve problems 
such as those which confronted the 
colonists in constructing their log 
cabins and crude furniture. The 
study, on the one hand, of the clima- 
tic obstacles with which the colonists 








had to contend, and on the other, the 
natural resources, which as dormant 
benefactors awaited the releasing 
hand of man, offered interesting de- 
partures in the field of physical geog- 
raphy and elementary science.” 

Finally, when the social relations 
class presented its series of plays, the 
children were conversant with colonial 
life in its entirety. They frequently 
had, without conscious effort, used in 
their dialogues names, words, phrases, 
and thought-situations poignantly 
sensible to the cultures transplanted 
from England to America. Many of 
them had thrilled to the stern ideal- 
ism of the courageous manhood which 
conquered wildernesses teeming with 
savage tribes and laid the foundations 
of a mighty nation. 


The method of handling the unit 
which has been outlined above and 
the two which follow illustrate the 
differentiation of children’s special- 
ized activities which the unit affords, 
one class choosing dramatic presenta- 
tion, one the compilation of a class 
book of creative work, the other, prep- 
aration of notes or outlines and ex- 
temporaneous speaking or discussion. 
Teachers may approach their work in 
any manner that seems appropriate to 
the ability level of their classes and 
the unit undertaking ; they are urged, 
however, to vary their procedures so 
that children who have made note- 
books, for example, during the prog- 
ress of one unit, will stress oral ex- 
pression in the next. 


Miss Winifred Chalmers, also a 
teacher of social relations at King 
Junior High School, has just com- 
pleted this semester a very successful 
unit of work on the Southern States. 


14®Miss Vida Watkins’ purpose in the environ- 
mental relations classes has been to correlate 
mathematics and elementary science. The inte- 
grating agency in the experience of the learner 
is frequently and inevitably the home. For it is 
there that the child first learns the simple 
numerical relationships and common properties of 
his immediate environment. 
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Her class chose to prepare for their 
central activity, after reading and 
discussion were well under way, a 
large book which should include con- 
tributions from every member of the 
class. After several days’ reading, 
during which the children consulted 
more than a hundred books on the 
South, they began their specialized 
work, following for the most part 
their individual interests. They wrote 
poems, plays, stories, edited news- 
paper and magazine articles on 
Southern themes, studied the lives of 
great men and women who had lived 
in the South, and reported the most 
significant biographies in writing. One 
important portion of the class book 
had been set aside as a Southern Hall 
of Fame, the members of which were 
selected ultimately by a vote of the 
class. 


During the art period these ‘chil- 
dren made maps of the Southern 
States, drew and painted scenes typ- 
ical of Southern life, and learned the 
mechanics of mounting their work for 
the book. The boys who were enrolled 
in print shop set the type for part of 
the book. As the study of the South 
was nearing completion, the best con- 
tributions were assembled into an un- 
usually fine book of creative endeavor. 
The children had assessed themselves 
three or four cents each for the pur- 
chase of art mounting paper and 
black suede and cord for binding. 
The work of binding was done in the 
art class. Throughout the study, dis- 
cussion periods had occurred almost 
daily on problematic phases of the 
work. A program, at which the class 
book was presented by contributors to 
it, climaxed this most profitable unit 
undertaking. 


Frequently, in the course of such 
activities, the community becomes in- 
terested and lends its aid to the suc- 
cess of the undertaking in the form 
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of valuable exhibits, travel talks, 
technical skills, and the like. A num- 
ber of parents are usually present at 
the culminating program of every 
unit of work. 


The discussion periods which should 
occur frequently in the progress of 
any unit offer invaluable opportuni- 
ties for integration of children’s ex- 
periences. The writer has found the 
following procedures particularly suc- 
cessful. The teaching aims were: 

1. To encourage analytical thinking. 

2. To challenge contradictory authoritative 

evidence. 

3. To provide opportunity for the expres- 
sion of every concomitant of the unit 
of work under discussion which appears 
vital to the child. 

4. To encourage each child to express his 
ideas when he can contribute to the in- 
formation of the group. 


5. To develop poise and ability to speak 
clearly and loudly enough to be heard. 

6. To cultivate the cultural heritage in the 
form of racial experience, good English, 
and genteel mien. 

7. To provide ‘‘ give and take’’ situations 
in which intelligence and accurate in- 
formation usually prevail. 


Discussion of any unit should not 
proceed far until the class is well- 
read in the field ; the greater the read- 
ing background the better. Let us cite 
an example of a relatively successful 
discussion period in a class which had 
had one library period and another 
class period for general reading after 
they had covered the textbook refer- 
ence on the Southern States’ unit. 


The teacher then asked the children 
which topics had interested them most 
in their reading. They volunteered 
‘‘the underground railroads,’’ ‘‘the 
institution of slavery,’’ ‘‘the cotton 
industry,’’ ‘‘the cotton-boll weevil,’’ 
‘*the sugar cane industry,’’ ‘‘cities of 
over 100,000 population,’’ ‘‘resorts of 
the Southern States,’’ ‘‘typhoons and 
other climatic features,’’ and the like. 
The teacher, having written these 
topics on the board, announced that 


on the following day the class would 
conduct a ‘‘forum discussion’’ on the 
first four topics. Every pupil was 
asked to bring with him notes or out- 
lines of authoritative information 
with accurate references, stories, pic- 
tures, poems, illustrated folders, ob- 
ject examples of historical interest, 
songs of the slavery period, in fact, 
anything which he or she had en- 
countered which might help other 
members of the class better to under- 
stand the institution of slavery as it 
had existed in the South, or the cot- 
ton industry and its bearing upon 
Southern life. A child who spoke well 
and had proved himself particularly 
capable was asked to be prepared to 
act as chairman. 


The rules of the discussion carried 
on the previous day had been formu- 
lated by the class upon previous oc- 
easions of discussion and were based 
upon the needs which had arisen. 
They are suggestive only. The unique 
features were these, viz.: that only 
those children might stand by their 
seats to open the discussion of a topic 
who could make at least three state- 
ments of importance about it. The 
child first recognized by the chair- 
man, having introduced the discus- 
sion in this manner, other children 
might remain standing or rise at any 
time (awaiting recognition by the 
chairman) to make corrections or 
challenge statements as to points of 
fact, introduce new information, tell 
stories, read poems, sing songs (the 
class had learned Old Black Joe and 
a number of other Southern songs in 
the music class and were quite capable 
of leading themselves), or present 
works of art relating to the topic. In 
the actual course of the discussion, one 
child, who had traveled extensively in 
the South, presented illustrated fold- 
ers, curios, and many interesting 
stories reminiscent of her experiences. 
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Another child had read Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin and told it in dramatic detail 
to the group. In short, the class dis- 
cussion became a veritable laboratory 
for the suggestion, formulation, and 
exchange of ideas and artistic pre- 
sentment, as well as for practical ex- 
perience in public speaking. A com- 
mittee especially appointed kept a 
notebook record of all English errors 
made during the discussion—which 
in turn became the basis of a cor- 
rective English lesson at another 
time. The class secretary tallied the 
contributions made by each member 
of the class if they were correct and 
made according to rules. Reports were 
made by the secretary now and then 
to indicate those individuals who were 
not contributing their share to the 
discussion. Still another child or com- 
mittee kept a record of children whose 
voices could not be heard, or who, for 
any other reason, needed assistance in 
oral expression. The teacher during 
such discussion was quite in the back- 
ground. But, now and then, she had 
to correct misunderstandings which 
had gone unnoted by the class, stop 
discussion on some topie which had 
been unduly emphasized, or change 
the direction of a discussion. At the 
conclusion of the children’s activity, 
she helped them summarize important 
issues. All in all, there are few situa- 
tions in school life more inspiring 
than the intelligent, self-directed dis- 
cussion of an earnest class of boys 
and girls. 


Miss Violet Walker has produced 
some unusually fine creative writing 
in her classes. Her method is unique 
in its simplicity ; her results exquisite. 
She introduces her classes to creative 
writing by having them read a num- 
ber of poems from modern authors. 
Then she reads to them some examples 
of creative work which have been 
produced by pupils of comparable 
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age and ability. Often she has selec- 
tions of superb verse and musical 
prose read to the class by pupils who 
have the artistic sense in the modula- 
tion of tonal quality. Then she leaves 
them alone to create the rhythms 
within them. The unique quality of 
her guidance is, one might almost say, 
the lack of it; yet the freedom and 
poise of mind which she inspires in 
the boys and girls under her direc- 
tion carries them on to such crea- 
tions as these: 


MAJESTY 

A rumble of distant thunder slowly ap- 
proaching, 

Ominous and majestic, portender of storm, 

Rising majesty ! 

Dark frowning canyon walls oppressingly 
silent, 

Raising their ramparts towards the scowl- 
ing skies, 

Risen majesty! 

A hundred year old pine chopped down by 
implacable axes, 

Falling majesty! 

A eaged lion, roaring and pacing back and 
forth, 

Pitiful, great, courageous, evil, 

Fallen majesty! 

George Golitzen, A9. 


PREVIEW 

Early dawn upon my window spreads a coat 
of genteel gray, 

Sprinkles this with pale pink powder, made, 
the faries say, 

From crushed-up songs of thrushes; then 
she quickly brushes 

Spinning threads of jonquil yellow just to 
make it soft and mellow— 

Then comes the sun with his bright pot of 
gold, and with a stroke all bright and 
bold, 

Hides my gentle Dawn away, and leaves a 
gaudy, burnished day. 

Billy Winn, B9. 

These classroom procedures are 
small in immediate scope compared 
with the all-school activities in which 
every child, from time to time, plays 
his living role. 

During the first year of the school’s 
establishment, every child studied the 
life of Thomas Starr King and helped 
to voice the ideals which he or she be- 
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lieved should fittingly inhere in the 
life of a school bearing the name of 
one of the two men whom California 
has chosen to represent her in Na- 
tional Statuary Hall. 


The all-school activity of the sec- 
ond year was centered in the creation 
of a school code of ethical conduct. 
Every child contributed behavior con- 
cepts which seemed to him vital to 
the best interests of student. morale. 
The Executive Board organized and 
selected from individual contributions 
a functional code. The newly adopted 
code or creed lent, as the central 
theme, added purpose to the school 
annual of that year. 


Another all-school project was the 
study of beauty, in form, color, de- 
sign, sequence, with special applica- 
tion to the beautification of the school 
grounds. Each child had his part; 
some brought trees, shrubs, seeds, 
others sketched plans for landscape 
gardening. The most outstanding 
work of the children was the plan- 
ning and designing of a Mexican tile 
fountain for the patio. Not only did 
they draw the designs that have been 
perpetuated in the tiles, and plan the 
general contours of the fountain, but 
they raised the funds which were 
necessary for its erection. 


In order to arouse primary interest, 
school-wide in creative activities, our 
principal sponsored, one year, a con- 
test in which every child should pre- 
sent some ‘‘spectacular’’ creative ac- 
tivity. The notion of the ‘‘spectacu- 
lar’’ netted the results desired in the 
effort and absorbing interest which 
went into creative endeavor. 

World friendship was the theme of 
an all-school project at another time. 
National characteristics woven into 
the literature, music, art, and customs 
of many lands were studied for sev- 
eral weeks. Zest and color culminated 
the activity on the day set aside for 


the children to wear costumes of other 
nations. 

In an exhibit of creative work for 
the National Education Association in 
convention at Los Angeles, the school 
project became the publication of a 
Creative Activity Book, unique in the 
diversity of its approach to education 
as creative—expression. Every class 
in school made its contributions. 


This year our principal announced 
at the first faculty meeting that her 
purpose was to bring the cultural 
wealth of the community into the 
lives of the children. Programs of 
drama and music representing the 
best professional talent of the com- 
munity, at little or no cost, were 
brought to the student body. Through 
the cooperation of schools of dancing, 
artists of national reputation inter- 
preted for the children the finest 
rhythms of bodily movement. Interest 
was aroused without salesmanship 
when the Walt Disney studio sent 
two of its finest cartoon films with a 
photographer to show them and ex- 
plain their filming. 


Somewhat later, when the oppor- 
tunity came for the schools to be 
served by the Public Works of Art 
Project, our principal was among the 
first to take advantage of this rare 
offer. More than thirty works of mod- 
ern art valued at thousands of dollars 
now adorn the walls of King Junior 
High School, where the children en- 
joy them daily. 

Inasmuch as many of the artists 
whose pictures were placed in King 
Junior High School lived in or near 
Los Angeles, our principal saw in 
the privilege of bringing them to the 
school to appear before the children a 
distinctly social means of inspiring 
boys and girls to express themselves 
creatively with reference to the art 
in their midst. The children were 
to have the opportunity of writing 








appreciations of the new pictures, and 
the best of these expressions were to 
be placed in the hands of the artists. 
For weeks groups of children, us- 
ually in charge of a teacher, were 
moving through the halls, pausing to 
study in detail the artists’ creations. 
Then returing to their rooms, they 
wrote of their own initiative apprecia- 
tions which the works had inspired in 
them. On the occasion of the artists’ 
visit, each was presented with a 
folder containing the best apprecia- 
tions written by the children. 

Merle Armitage, Regional Director 
of the Public Works of Art Project, 
sent his folder of appreciations to 
Washington, where they were consid- 
ered remarkable enough to be shown 
to Mrs. Roosevelt. Here are typical 
examples. The first was written by an 
A8 girl in appreciation of Harold 
Graham’s metal etching entitled 
**Freedom ;’’ the second, written by 
an AQ girl, expresses her aesthetic 
feeling for Kathleen Taylor’s char- 
coal study, ‘‘The Swans.”’ 

** FREEDOM ’”’ 

‘*Freedom’’, the panel which you have 
etched in metals, symbolizes freedom and 
progress in the machine age. Progress from 
old to new, from darkness to light. The 
old way of men, drudging and toiling, like 
Hercules with the world upon his shoulders, 
is pushed into the background, and a shaft 
of light gleams upon the wheels and gears 
of industry. The woman in the foreground 
is a symbol, not a figure, the symbol of free- 
dom. She, too, was a slave with bent 
shoulders carrying her young and toiling to 
preserve their lives until the light of moving 
wheels fell upon her, emancipating her. Now 
she is free and exults in her freedom, yet 
she leans forward, ever forward, prodding 
men to still greater achievements. She has 
breathed the breath of her freedom into al- 
most every human being upon the earth. 

I am glad, Mr. Graham, that you have 
done this picture in metals, for they com- 
plete the artistic expression of the wheels of 
industry. 

Shirley Bystrom, A8 (Age 12). 
‘“‘THE SWANS’’ 
Three queenly swans, 
Soft as the grey of twilight, 
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Poised on the screen of falling night— 
Sweeping rhythm 
Struck off by a master’s touch— 
Stately grace of bending necks, 
Palely slender, 
Looming through the somber shades 
Of evening— 
Unobtrusively lovely— 
Unbounded sense of grace and rhythmic 
form 
Embodied in 
Three queenly swans, 
Poised like dream birds 
On the somber sea of night. 
Audrea Sill, A9 (Age 15). 


To have to add that no grade marks 
are needed, nor, in fact, given, to in- 
spire, or rather prod, children on to 
achievements such as these which 
have been stated or implied, seems 
sacrilege. Yet there are teachers who 
demand more assuring evidence. 


Instead of the traditional report 
ecard, we send home, as home room 
teachers, every ten weeks, or when- 
ever occasion arises, after individual 
conferences with our pupils, letters 
to the parents of each of our home 
room children in which we report the 
progress in growth of the whole child. 
We do not stress over-much, or even 
predominantly, his progress in sub- 
jects, but rather his growth as a per- 
sonality, his self-control, attitudes, 
ideals, and total well-being. We ex- 
pect every child to work up to his 
ability, but this does not mean that 
his output must be equal to, or com- 
parable with, the output of any other 
child. To himself must he be true! 


In the words of those progressive 
leaders of the new education at the 
University of California at Los An- 
geles, let us conclude: 

It is the concomitant learnings which our 
procedures secure in such rich measure that 
we find our greatest encouragement and 
satisfaction. It is these learnings that we 


believe constitute the real essence of educa- 
tion.”° 


20Charles W. Waddell, Corinne A, Seeds, Nata- 
lie White, editors, Major Units in the Social 
Studies for the Intermediate Grades (New York: 
John Day Company, 1932), p. 4. 
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The activity school aims primarily at the 
growth and development of children. It 
starts with the child as he is. It considers 
his interests, his needs and capacities. It 
respects the individuality of the child as a 
priceless asset which needs, not repression or 
elimination, but unfoldment and develop- 
ment. It gives freedom from unnatural and 
unnecessary restraint. It aims to teach 
children to use freedom effectively with due 
regard to the normal checks which life it- 
self imposes. It attempts to build upon the 
nature, the experience and the needs of boys 
and girls. It uses such subject matter and 
such standards as contribute definitely to 


pupil growth. It is of necessity dominated 
by informality. It encourages natural ac- 
tivity, initiative, self-direction, self-control, 
self-judgment, self-mastery. It attempts to 
establish, in the school room and on the 
playground, normal social relations, and en- 
courages helpful intercourse and communica- 
tion very much as these relationships fune- 
tion in real life ... By all these aims and 
the procedures they inevitably require, it 
seeks to fit the child to live now in a 
dynamic, changing social order and, through 
them, to prepare him to live effectively in 
such a social order at any later period.™ 


210p. Cit., p. 5 
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OLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES have not 

had the freedom in the past to 
develop unique programs. They have 
been bound by traditions, by accred- 
iting agencies that arbitrarily fixed 
the standards for colleges, by parents 
and faculty members who looked 
upon a college education as involving 
a set pattern of courses, and by the 
prestige accorded colleges of long 
stnding, and state universities. These 
forces operating to make colleges all 
alike have been exceedingly potent. 
They have restricted colleges in de- 
veloping the type of education that 
will meet the needs of the students 
they serve. As junior colleges were 
organized, they, too, followed the tra- 
ditional college program and empha- 
sized pre-professional courses in their 
offering. While some of these colleges, 
notably those in California, have ar- 
ranged for other types of training 
such as the more general or voca- 
tional, only a small proportion of the 
~ *Presented over KPO, August 11, 1934. Dr. 


Eurich was then a visiting member of the Sum- 
mer Quarter Faculty at Stanford University. 


students were attracted by them. The 
students continued to pursue the more 
standard type of college program 
which was not particularly suited to 
the needs of the majority. In view 
of this tendency it is imperative that 
there be formulated a new conception 
of the purposes of a college. 


Within recent years some attention 
has been given the differences that 
exist among colleges. As the evidence 
accumulated it soon became apparent 
that college groups differ enormously, 
and that a course of study suited to 
one group was not at all adapted to 
another. This fact was recognized 
formally for the first time by an ac- 
crediting agency when the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, which extends its 
jurisdiction as far west as Colorado, 
Texas, and Arizona, and as far east 
as Ohio, abolished all of its previously 
established standards and adopted the 
policy of accrediting colleges in terms 
of the extent to which each was suc- 
ceeding in what it was trying to do. 








Fitting the College to the Student. 
This trend to fit colleges to the stu- 
dents rather than to fit students into 
colleges is spreading rapidly through- 
out the country. Scores of experi- 
ments are under way. The reorganiza- 
tion of the University of Chicago al- 
lowing students to make progress as 
rapidly as their interests and capaci- 
ties permit, the honors work at Swath- 
more, Reed, Harvard, and other col- 
leges, the adjustment of the cur- 
riculum to meet the students’ needs 
at Berea College, Kentucky, and Ben- 
nington College for Women in Ver- 
mont, the attempt of Antioch College 
to give students contact with real life 
situations, the independent study plan 
being developed at Stanford, and the 
General College at the University of 
Minnesota, are but a few of the wide- 
spread experiments in higher educa- 
tion attempting to adjust and vary 
college courses in accordance with the 
needs of the students. 


Developing the Individuality of the 
College. The tendency to develop the 
individuality of each college is tre- 
mendously important to the future of 
the junior college program. In the 
past, many students who followed the 
pre-professional courses did not con- 
tinue with the professional work. 
Their junior college education con- 
sisted, therefore, of a smattering of 
incomplete lines of study which did 
not serve their particular needs. Some 
students did not continue through the 
two years of junior college work. 
Others, after completing the two 
years, never registered in professional 
schools. What happened to these stu- 
dents? Some became business men, 
some were elected to city offices and 
assumed an important role of leader- 
ship in the management of commun- 
ity affairs. Some located on farms. 
Some entered industries as managers, 
foremen, or workers. Some were in 
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responsible positions, others were per- 
forming menial tasks. Be that as it 
may, few of them were in medicine, 
dentistry, law, education, engineer- 
ing, or any of the other professions 
for which they had taken pre-pro- 
fessional work in the junior college. 
While no one can say that this pre- 
professional training was valueless, it 
ean be said with considerable confi- 
dence that the educational program 
could have been modified to be more 
functional in terms of everyday liv- 
ing. 


Regardless of the vocations these 
students followed, they were all citi- 
zens in a community. The realization 
of this fact has furnished a clue for 
a new type of junior college program 
that is being adopted rather widely 
at the present time. 


Practices at the General College 
of the University of Minnesota 

I now wish to describe more defi- 
nitely this new program and illus- 
trate, by references to the General 
College of the University of Minne- 
sota, the manner in which it has be- 
come effective. This new unit of the 
University was opened only two years 
ago. It began without precedent, tra- 
ditions, previously established courses, 
or set administrative policies. It was 
established for only one purpose: to 
meet the needs of students who were 
not now being provided for in other 
divisions of the University. 


At the outset, it was recognized 
that the demands of adult life re- 
quire that individuals write. To meet 
this need, a writing laboratory was 
organized which, as it functions, is 
wholly different from the usual course 
in freshman composition. Students 
come to this writing laboratory when 
they have something to write. Per- 
chance, they may wish to write a let- 
ter home, to a friend, or a letter of 
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application to an industrial concern. 
Or, they may wish to write a paper 
relating to some of the other courses 
they are pursuing. Or, perhaps, a 
poem. Regardless of their writing 
needs or urges, they may come to the 
laboratory and, under the direction of 
an instructor, write with a purpose. 
The only standard that the instructor 
sets up at the beginning is that the 
product meets the particular purpose 
for which it is written. Thus a formal 
essay will not be accepted as meeting 
the demands of a letter home. When 
students begin to appreciate this em- 
phasis they give greater attention to 
the more effective means by which 
their purpose may be met. Grammar, 
spelling, ete., are entirely incidental 
and are made subordinate. Composi- 
tion in a program of this nature be- 
comes vitalized and functional. 


Again, it was recognized that stu- 
dents have certain needs in connec- 
tion with homes they will establish as 
they leave school. The matter of se- 
lection and arrangement of furniture, 
the type of diet that is most healthful, 
the selection of clothes, the testing of 
various types of cloth so that the poor 
cloth may be distinguished from the 
good, the building of a home, the ar- 
rangement of streets in a city, the 
planning of a community as a whole 
—these are problems that are consid- 
ered by men and women alike in a 
course in Euthenics. Paralleling this 
course is one in child development and 
human adjustment in which are stud- 
ied the problems of the developing 
child, the relation of the parents to 
the child and to each other, and the 
relation of the family to the com- 
munity. 

The problems of the home, the fam- 
ily, and the community involve cer- 
tain psychological principles which 
the students consider in a course in 
practical applications of psychology 


to everyday life. Similarly, courses 
grow out of the common everyday 
problems of the use and conservation 
of natural resources; the political is- 
sues facing each community, the na- 
tion, and the world; the economic 
status quo with which every individ- 
ual is confronted, the functions of the 
body, the geographic conditions which 
affect our political, social and eco- 
nomic adjustments, the _ historical 
background which gives us a better 
understanding of the present status 
of society, and the functions of music 
and art in a community as they lead 
to a greater enjoyment of life. In all, 
twenty-five courses have evolved from 
problems such as these. Each does not 
cover a particular field of subject mat- 
ter. Instead, it is built about prob- 
lems. Any subject matter that aids 
in the solution of these problems is 
studied and applied whether it be in 
the field of psychology, economics, 
sociology, history, physics and chem- 
istry, biology or mathematics. All 
sharp subject matter lines that have 
been established through a long aca- 
demic lineage have been shattered. 
The focal point is life, the ramifica- 
tions in terms of courses are groups 
of life problems. 


To effect this integration more com- 
pletely a course is being planned for 
next year in which a certain group of 
students will spend all of their time. 
Throughout the year they will be con- 
cerned with the problems of a com- 
munity and the human relationships 
involved. At the beginning of the fall 
term these students will meet with a 
group of faculty advisers to consider 
in a general way the problems of 
society. As the interests of each stu- 
dent become somewhat crystallized, 
he will begin by going out into the 
community to observe the way in 
which the special problems with 
which he is concerned are being 
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solved. Perhaps he is intered in law 
and order. If so, he will visit the 
police courts, he will talk with the 
prisoners, with the police, with the 
judges, he will attend court sessions, 
and make all possible observations of 
the manner in which the officers of 
the law work. Perhaps he is inter- 
ested in social welfare organizations. 
Then he will visit their headquarters, 
discuss the problems with those in 
charge and observe the workers in the 
field. Similarly, he may be interested 
in the problems accompanying the 
production of flour. In that case the 
flour mills are open for his observa- 
tion. Regardless of the type of prob- 
lem in which he is interested there 
are opportunities for actual observa- 
tion. After a period of direct con- 
tact with these problems the student 
will return to the campus and under 
the direction of the instructor in the 
writing laboratory prepare a report 
of what he has seen. Throughout he 
will supplement his observations with 
material that he can collect from a 
variety of sources in the university 
library. As these reports are being 
prepared the students together with 
the faculty will discuss them and at- 
tempt to draw out and apply basic 
principles from a variey of fields. 
These discussions will lead to other 
observations, the observations to ad- 
ditional work in the library and 
further conferences. By the end of 
the year it is hoped that many angles 
of the conventional subject matter 
grouping will be brought to bear upon 
actual life problems. Not chemistry 
as such and for its own sake, but 
chemistry as it aids in the solution of 
problems relating to health, disease, 
and industrial pursuits. Not psychol- 
ogy as so much subject matter but 
psychology as it contributes to a bet- 
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ter understanding of human relation- 
ships. These, then, are the types of 
outcomes hoped for. 

Since this is a college program, the 
question naturally arises: what does 
it lead to? What does it prepare for? 
The answer is simple. It leads to an 
understanding of life and provides a 
basis for solving life’s problems. It 
is as true as it ever was that man does 
not live by bread alone. Besides his 
vocation he must deal with numerous 
problems for which he has been lit- 
tle prepared because we have been 
thinking constantly in terms of voca- 
tional training or education for bread 
instead of education for life. With 
the more general type of training as 
a background the individual may still 
go out and with little additional 
training become a business man, a cab- 
inet maker, a carpenter, or he may 
continue with the requisite training 
to enter one of the professions. Re- 
gardless of the type of work he will 
follow later, he should become better 
adjusted and better able to partici- 
pate as a member of a social group. 

It is perfectly clear that those of 
us who support an educational pro- 
gram of this type at the junior col- 
lege level cannot accept the recently 
publicized contention that we are al- 
ready providing too much education 
for the masses. On the contrary, the 
education of the masses must be ex- 
tended. We as a nation can not afford 
socially, politically, or economically to 
intensify the unemployment problem 
by turning our adolescents out to seek 
work. Nor can we afford to leave them 
idle. Our only hope is in further edu- 
cation—extend it to provide a broader 
training and life itself becomes richer. 
Curtail it, and the very foundation 
upon which our democracy rests will 
crumble. 




















SOCIAL CHANGE AND COMMON SENSE 


GEORGE AXTELLE 
Principal, Lockwood Junior High School, Oakland 


ener as others, recognize a 
general state of crisis affecting 
every aspect of our culture. Criti- 
cism, both within and without the pro- 
fession, has profoundly disturbed its 
complacency. Most people realize 
that the schools must not continue to 
give the sort of instruction they have 
in the past if they are to serve a pro- 
gressive democracy in a world of 
change. All are agreed that great 
changes must take place. What these 
changes shall be is not so clear. 

Schools do not so much need to im- 
prove present techniques as to develop 
new ends and the techniques essential 
to the achievement of these ends. 
There is no need for them to increase 
their efficiency so long as they are 
running in circles. School people 
need to envision a new social and 
economic order, an order devoted to 
supplying the mass of people with 
adequate food, shelter, clothing, 
health, education, leisure, and those 
comforts and luxuries essential to a 
decent and refined life, and to self- 
respect. And they need to develop 
those techniques, procedures and ma- 
terials essential to ushering in and 
promoting such an order. In short, 
educators must develop a program 
based upon a social and educational 
philosophy whose roots grow out of 
our present culture, and which takes 
cognizance of the origins, causes, na- 
ture and significance of the present 
crisis in that culture. 


The Social Lag 


Such a philosophy must take cog- 
nizance of the fact of social lag, and 
the nature of the problem it presents 
to any realistic change. Ogburn de- 


seribes this social lag as follows: 
‘‘Tf the parts of a culture which changes 


were uncorrelated, as water at the surface 
and at the bottom of a flowing stream, 
there would be no problem. But many of 
the parts of our social heritage, like an in- 
tricate machine, are closely correlated, and 
when one part changes the correlated parts 
also need to be changed. Thus science and 
religion are correlated, and when scientific 
ideas bring new ideas concerning such items 
as life after death, the immaculate concep- 
tion, the age of the earth, and the early 
history of man, religion tends to change ac- 
cordingly, but somewhat later. So also fam- 
ily life adjusts itself to the factory after a 
lag. A change in the family or in religion 
may originate from within or it may be 
forced upon the family or church by inven- 
tions or discoveries in some other part of the 
culture. Many changes in social life are 
thus precipitated by changes in the me- 
chanical or scientific culture. Thus the 
preservation of food in tins or the inven- 
tion of contraceptives influence the position 
of woman. At the present a very large 
number of initial changes are occurring in 
the vast volume of material culture and 
relatively few changes take their origin from 
within social life as such. At the present 
time it is the social life that is compelled 
to adjust itself to changes in material eul- 
ture. It is entirely conceivable that condi- 
tions might be reversed and the material 
culture compelled to adjust itself to changes 
originating in social life.’” 


Comparison of the intellectual 
equipment employed in social and 
educational matters with that em- 
ployed in mathematics, the natural 
sciences and industrial laboratories is 
a case in point. 


The physical sciences, mathematics 
and technology have developed highly 
refined instruments of observation, 
measurement and experimentation 
and a vast volume of tested ideas 
with which they attack their prob- 
lems. They have developed their 
own logic of the scientific method. In 


~ 10 gt burn, Wm. “Social Chan -~ - 
pedio. of the Social Phsaren Vol. III, p 3 
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the meantime, common sense with its 
folk wisdom, aside from statistics, is 
almost our only instrument for deal- 
ing with social matters. Social cul- 
ture in many fields employs much the 
same intellectual equipment today 
that it employed in the time of Co- 
pernicus. The best counsel we can 
give one dealing with human problems 
is to caution him to use common 
sense and to keep his feet on the 
ground. 


It must be obvious that so great a 
difference in the character of intel- 
lectual equipment employed by our 
social and our scientific and material 
cultures must be responsible for no 
small degree of social maladjustment 
and confusion. Natural science, 
mathematics and technology have 
been the growing edges of our cul- 
ture. Social institutions have yielded 
but grudgingly to the changed condi- 
tions and then without foresight or 
planning. The result is that we don’t 
know where we are going but we are 
on our way. That would not matter 
were we not traveling at such tem- 
pestuous speed. It is conceivable that 
we might continue to grope, fumble, 
and even stumble were changes few 
and slow. But we are somewhat like 
a man in a machine without a steer- 
ing gear, racing at an accelerating 
speed over a mountainous precipitous 
country. We must find some way of 
building a steering apparatus and 
throttle into this machine of ours and 
drive it toward deliberately chosen 
social goals. Our only hope is to as- 
sume the possibility of social life orig- 
inating change and of adapting mate- 
rial culture to social purposes, and to 
act upon that assumption. 


The contrast between the intellec- 
tual method of social and of scientific 
thought and practice is here cited be- 
cause of the profound significance of 
this aspect of the social lag. Devel- 


opments of scientific instruments such 
as Galileo’s experimental procedure, 
the calculus, logarithms, and of such 
basic concepts as Newton’s ‘‘ Laws of 
Motion’’ and Darwin’s ‘‘Origin of 
Species’’ vastly accelerated subse- 
quent discovery. The invention of 
the steam engine, the dynamo and the 
internal combustion engine had the 
same effect upon the material cul- 
ture. Thus there is a sort of neces- 
sary sequence in the evolution of cul- 
ture. Certain basic subsidiary in- 
ventions must come first. Out of one 
of these may come a whole era of de- 
velopment. This we see in printing 
which was invented previous to Gu- 
tenberg, but nothing came of it until 
paper making had been discovered. 
So with the airplane and the internal 
combustion engine. The electric dy- 
namo has transformed modern life 
and promises even more than it has 
given. 


The Need of Social Intelligence 


To sum up, the best steering appa- 
ratus we can build into this machine 
age of ours is a social intelligence 
comparable to the scientific method 
in power and adequacy. From this 
intelligence should come the basic 
subsidiary social concepts out of 
which may flow a host of social in- 
ventions requisite to our needs. A 
realistic practical social philosophy 
must do two things. It must, on the 
one hand, develop the above intellec- 
tual equipment. On the other hand, 
it must develop an educational pro- 
gram that will insure the general dis- 
semination of both method and ideas. 
The educational problem is integral 
with the social problem. Its difficul- 
ties need not be minimized. All the 
inertia of old customs and institutions 
and of rigid habits and the frenzied 
antagonism of vested interests will 
obstruct the path. But there is no 
alternative. Moreover, such an at- 
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tempt has never failed, for it has nev- 
er been tried on any thorough-going 
scale. The difficulties in the road 
have always served as an excuse for 
not making the attempt. But today 
there is nothing else to do. 

We must then examine into the na- 
ture, origins and development of the 
common sense we now employ in so- 
cial affairs. We must conduct a sort 
of racial psychoanalysis on a grand 
scale in an attempt to uncover old 
complexes, conflicts and hangovers 
that trip us up intellectually. We 
must study the conditions under 
which common sense has developed, 
and follow the social, economic, po- 
litical, religious, industrial, scientific, 
and philosophic specific changes to 
which it has adjusted itself, in order 
that we may assess its specific merits 
for modern life. We must examine 
its basic categories of classification 
and interpretation, its ideas, precon- 
ceptions and assumptions, in the light 
of the conditions out of which they 
developed, in order to criticize and re- 
fine them in the light of contemporary 
need. 
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Such an analysis of our intellectual 
equipment is but half the task. The 
other half is equally imperative and 
even more difficult. The results of 
such a task must become the common 
property of all who participate in our 
civilization. This is possible only 
through an educational program, 
based upon an analysis of the con- 
stituent elements of an intellectual- 
ized common sense. It must so or- 
ganize the content and procedure of 
instruction that children throughout 
their years of schooling become adept 
in the use of such a common sense. 
Its aim must be a citizenry so intel- 
lectually trained that they are intel- 
lectually competent members of a rap- 
idly changing democratic society, ca- 
pable of directing social changes in 
an orderly manner. 

In short, such rapport must be es- 
tablished between logic and education 
that the theoretical implications of 
thes one become translated into the 
practical applications of the other. 
The only alternative is Hitlerism, an 
apt synonym for social bankruptcy 
and chaos. 











VISUAL DEFECTS AS FACTORS INFLUENCING 


ACHIEVEMENT IN READING* 


L. P. FARRIS 
Principal, Oakland High School 


f eos PURPOSE of this study was to deter- 
mine whether or not visual defects influ- 
ence the achievement in reading of school 
children of the seventh grade in the Oak- 
land public schools. In particular, answers 
have been sought to the following questions: 
(1) Do different types of eye defects, when 
studied separately, affect achievement in 
reading? (2) Do eye defects, when consid- 
ered collectively, influence achievement in 
reading? (3) Are defective eyes, when op- 
tically corrected, more or less proficient than 
defective eyes not provided with lenses as 
evidenced through achievement in reading? 
(4) Are defective eyes, when optically cor- 
rected, generally more or less proficient than 
normal eyes as evidenced through achieve- 
ment in reading? 

The procedure in the collection of data 
involved the giving of intelligence tests, the 
administration of tests for visual efficiency 
and the giving of achievement tests in read- 
ing at the beginning and end of the study. 

The study is delimited to a consideration 
of visual efficiency as it affects achievement 
in reading for a period of one year by the 
pupils in the seventh grade in the Oakland 
public schools. The procedure was further 
delimited and refined by selecting pupils for 
the control group whose chronological age 
and mental ability were approximately 
equivalent to those of the defective group. 

The method was that of comparing statis- 
tically the achievement in reading of sev- 
enth grade pupils, equal in ability and chro- 
nological age, but different in visual acuity. 
The study was conducted under reasonably 
well controlled conditions; this statement is 
borne out by the fact that the difference in 
average chronological age between the nor- 
mal and defective groups never exceeds six 
months, usually one or two months, and the 
difference in average intelligence quotients 
is more than two in but one instance; more- 
over, the average chronological age for the 
entire 384 pupils of the control group was 
identical to that of the 384 in the defective 
group; also, there was only 0.2 of one unit 
difference in average I.Q.’s of the groups. 
Furthermore, any inequalities which might 
be expected from the teacher factor were 


” *Abstract of an address before the Education 
Section of the erican Association for the Ad- 


vancement of Science, at the University of Cali- 
fornia, June 19, 1934. 


presumably ironed out since there were 95 
different teachers teaching the 768 pupils, 
46 while the pupils were in the L-7 grade 
and 49 different teachers in the H-7 grade. 
For instance, there was an average of less 
than three pupils per teacher for each type 
of eye defect involved in the study. 

Major Findings of this Study: 

(a) Forty-four per cent, i.e., 739 of the 
1685 pupils who were given the vis- 
ual tests were found to have eye de- 
feets of varying degrees. 


(b) Both hyperopia and strabismus are 
associated with less than normal 
progress in reading; while myopia 
and myopic astigmatism were both 
found to be associated with more 
than normal progress. 

(¢) Pupils whose visual perception is mo- 
nocular make progress in reading su- 
perior to those not having correct 
coordination of the two eyes. 

(d) Types of eye defects other than the 
myopic, hyperopie and the strabismic 
types have little effect upon progress 
in reading. In other words, the data 
of this study do not bear out the 
hypothesis that children with defects 
in visual acuity regardless of type 
are always handicapped with respect 
to the learning of reading. 

(e) When all types of eye defects were 
considered collectively the defectives 
made slightly greater gains than the 
normals (critical ratio, 1.10). It is 
possible, however, that extreme cases 
among the one hundred thirty-six who 
were affected with myopia and my- 
opic astigmatism are largely account- 
able for the results. 

(f) Correction lenses, in cases involving 
types of eye defects found to be asso- 
ciated with poor reading (hyperopia 
and strabismus) are aids to achieve- 
ment. 

(g) The generally accepted standard of 
eye structure (emmetropia) does not 
necessarily imply superiority of effi- 
ciency in reading. 

Important Educational Implications 
From This Study 


(a) The superficial eye tests (with the 
Snellen Charts alone) which are be- 
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ing given in many of our public 
schools are inadequate and should be 
replaced by more thorough and more 
complete visual tests. 

(b) The establishment and maintenance 
of eye clinics as a part of the health 
program in the public schools would 
enable many pupils to take better ad- 


vantage of the educational program. 

(ec) There is a need for closer coordina- 
tion among school counselors, school 
nurses and school doctors. 

(d) Class room methods and procedures 
in teaching reading should be modi- 
fied to meet the special needs of those 
pupils who have eye defects. ’ 
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THE BERKELEY JUNIOR COLLEGE CONFERENCE 


At the University of California, July 5 and 6 


Reported by 
BERNICE COLTON 
Graduate Student at the University of California 


R. MerRTON E. Hix, Director of Admis- 

sions at the University of California, 
opened the annual junior college conference 
this year by introducing Dr. W. W. Kemp, 
Dean of the School of Education, who wel- 
comed the delegates. Miss Grace V. Bird, 
president of the California Junior College 
Federation, gave the keynote address of the 
conference, dilating upon the obligation of 
education. 

An unusually interesting feature of the 
conference was Miss Bird’s discussion sec- 
tion on ‘‘ Inereasing the Contribution of All 
Junior College Courses to Social Intelli- 
gence.’’ Instructors representing specific 
courses in a number of junior colleges de- 
cribed their class-room procedures for the 
promotion of social intelligence among stu- 
dents. One of the most progressive methods 
outlined was the core curriculum for social 
intelligence at Bakersfield Junior College, 
where the pupils are set problems compara- 
ble to situations in life. Based on data col- 
lected and on lectures attended, solutions are 
presented in essay form. 

Citing Stanford research studies, Dr. 
Charles Gilbert Wrenn of that university 
recommended special techniques for dealing 
with junior college transfers. When the in- 
dividual enters the university, he is a new 
student in every sense of the word and 
needs help during a considerable period. 
Practice at the junior college in taking notes 
and in following lectures would materially 
assist orientation. On questionnaires sub- 
mitted to them for that purpose, transfer 
students designated economies their hardest 
subject and attributed their difficulty to 
lack of an adequate background. Stanford 
is meeting the problems of junior college 
transfers by: (1) reserving space in dor- 
mitories; (2) administering reading tests; 


(3) offering reading and study habits 
courses; (4) using ‘‘ personal information’’ 
blanks; (5) sending letters of welcome; (6) 
holding pre-registration meetings; (7) em- 
ploying transfer guides. 

In some detail, Mr. Charles 8. Morris, 
Dean of San Mateo Junior College, and Dr. 
D. G. Baker, Principal of Modesto Junior 
College, indicated means for handling the 
problems of their institutions. 


Summing up the duties, the responsibili- 
ties, and the opportunities of her position 
at Sacramento Junior College, Miss Belle 
Coolidge conceived her goal as the preven- 
tion of human waste and the conservation of 
human strength. 


Dr. Parker, Dean of Taft Junior College, 
graciously read the paper of Dr. J. E. Wil- 
liams on ‘‘ Progress Report On a Study of 
the Semi-professional Curriculum at the Los 
Angeles Junior College.’’ Making use of 
questionnaires, the investigation demon- 
strated the worth of the non-academic 
courses at the Los Angeles Junior College. 

A core curriculum teaching the student to 
cope successfully with things, with ideas, 
with other persons, and with himself, was 
advocated by Mr. Walter R. Hepner, chief 
of the Division of Secondary Education. 

Because of its similarity to the California 
junior college, marked attention was paid 
to the ‘‘General College’’ at the University 
of Minnesota. Dr. Alvin C. Enrich of that 
university, a visiting professor at the Stan- 
ford summer quarter, explained the system 
of education in vogue at the General Col- 
lege. [A discussion of this subject by Dr. 
Enrich will be found in this number of THE 
JOURNAL under the caption of ‘‘The New 
Education in Action in Colleges and Uni- 
versities.—Editor. | 











MEASUREMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS CURRICULA 


A review by 


EMILY G. PALMER 


In charge: Research and Service Center, University of California 


NY CONTRIBUTION to measurement of the 

curriculum receives a cordial reception 
from all persons interested in the improve- 
ment of our established curricula. It is 
such a contribution which Dr. Laura V. 
Clark has made in her recent ‘‘Study of the 
relationships between the vocational home 
economics teacher training curricula of a 
group of women’s colleges and the expected 
responsibilities of beginning teachers.’’ As 
ean be seen from the statement of relation- 
ship, Dr. Clark’s measure is a variation of 
the job-analysis method of measuring a cur- 
riculum. 


The curricula of seven colleges for women 
in the South which receive state and fed- 
eral aid for vocational teacher-training in 
home economics are analyzed into four maj- 
or fields and compared first with the stand- 
ards set up by the Federal Board for Voea- 
tional Education. With this standard there 
is substantial agreement, but since the 
standards allow considerable latitude, the 
emphasis in the four fields differs greatly 
in the seven colleges. 


However, the real test of the curricula, 
Dr. Clark implies, is in comparing the con- 
tent of courses for the home economics maj- 
or in the vocational home economics teacher- 
training curricula of these seven colleges 
with the content of the courses which the 
beginning teacher will be expected to teach 
in the high schools of these seven states. To 
make this comparison the content of the col- 
lege courses and the corresponding state 
course of study for high schools in voca- 
tional home economics have been analyzed in 
great detail under the headings of: (1) 
Conduct of children, (2) Diet and nutrition 
of children, (3) Diseases of children, (4) 
Health of the family, (5) Family relations, 
(6) Welfare of children, (7) Appreciation 
of clothing, (8) Care and repair of cloth- 
ing, (9) Construction of clothing, (10) De- 
signing of clothing,, (11) Economics of 
clothing, (12) Millinery, (13) Patterns and 
pattern-making, (14) Personal appearance 
and clothing, (15) Selection of clothing, 


(16) Textiles for personal and household 
use, (17) Experimental cookery, (18) Foods 
and marketing, (19) Foods, nutrition, and 
dietetics, (20) Food preparation and serv- 
ice, (21) Food preservation, (22) Arrange- 


ment, care and furnishings of the home, 
(23) Household finance, (24) Housing prob- 
lem, (25) Household operation, (26) Rural 
home problems, and (27) Social and eco- 
nomic relationships of the home. 


The more than three hundred topics listed 
under these 27 headings should prove of 
interest not only to home economies teachers 
but also to all persons with homemaking re- 
sponsibilities. Such a list shows that ‘‘the 
colleges and the high schools are awake to 
the present-day emphasis on appreciation 
values inherent in a study of problems of 
home and family life,’’ Dr. Clark believes. 


The lack of coordination found between 
the state courses of study in vocational 
home economics and the major courses in 
home economies given in preparation for 
teaching the state course of study may or 
may not be considered a serious indictment 
of the colleges. In so far as the state course 
of study for high school classes in voca- 
tional home economies is adequate, pro- 
gressive, and well balanced, it becomes a 
valid measure for the  teacher-training 
course. However, if it is the function of the 
teacher- training institutions to prepare 
teachers to lead the secondary schools into 
changing the emphasis of the home eco- 
nomics courses from the two skills of cook- 
ing and sewing to the many more interest- 
ing and subtle responsibilities of the home- 
maker, a certain lack of coordination would 
be expected. When, however, some of the 
newer topics are found in the high school 
courses and not in the corresponding courses 
for the preparation of teachers as, for ex- 
ample, ‘‘The homemaker as a purchasing 
agent’’ or ‘‘Nutrition of children,’’ the 
seven colleges in question and similar insti- 
tutions in every state offering teacher-train- 
ing curricula in home economies should con- 
sider Dr. Clark’s measure of the curriculum. 


Dr. Clark has had a number of years of 
experience in offering courses for prospec- 
tive teachers of home economics in the east, 
the south, and the west. During the years 
1924-25 and 1925-26 Dr. Clark was on the 
staff of the Department of Education of 
the University of California. From her 
breadth of experience and investigation she 
has offered a real contribution to the field 
of home economics. 
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THE TENURE OF HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
IN CALIFORNIA 


ELLIS G. RHODE and H. DEWEY ANDERSON 
Stanford University 


s the high school principalship a 

profession for which a man should 
train in the expectation not only of 
securing employment, but in the be- 
lief that it offers sufficient security of 
tenure to be regarded as a life-time 
career? A _ prospective high school 
principal should be given a fair an- 
swer to these important questions. 
Likewise, those already in the service 
should be aware of the tenure haz- 
ards of their profession. This study 
of California high school principals 
during the past ten years should pro- 
vide the basis for intelligent judg- 
ment on these vital issues for both the 
new entrant and the principal possess- 
ing an extensive professional career. 


The Supply of High School Prin- 
cipals. An examination of the cre- 
dential files of the State Department 
of Education shows that there are 
slightly more than 2,000 secondary 
administrative credentials in force in 
California today. The higher schools 
of education in California have de- 
veloped a machinery for training sec- 
ondary school administrators which 
was efficient enough to turn out in a 
typical year, 1931, a total of 213 per- 
sons who received the secondary ad- 
ministrative credential. One univer- 
sity alone produced more secondary 
school administrators than were 
needed to supply the vacancies in the 
entire state that year. 


The Number of High School 
Principalships 


The number of high schools oper- 
ated constitutes the demand for high 
school principals. These are tabu- 
lated in Table I. 


TABLE I 
NUMBER OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN 
CALIFORNIA, 1924 TO 1934 


Year Number of Schools 
Discon- 
Total Old New tinued 
DI sccsscssi 392 384 8 0 
RM sasisentche 384 379 6 1 
Pe itianict 379 372 10 3 
i acsticninis 372 370 + 2 
SOO cuttin 370 365 6 1 
IP ticicciensta 365 357 9 1 
 snainccins 357 347 11 1 
) nen 347 338 10 1 
SE: scien 338 331 7 0 
BID sicictsies 331 323 8 0 
TORE ocincinns 323 


There has been a steady gain in the 
number of high schools operated 
within the state, indicating an in- 
creasing demand for principals. This 
has never been startingly large, how- 
ever, averaging seven per year for the 
ten years studied. In the year of 
greatest expansion ten new principals 
were needed (this being the differ- 
ence between the number of new and 
discontinued schools), while during 
the year of least growth two new 
principals were employed. 

By far the greater part of the de- 
mand for principals is the result of 
inevitable shifts within already exist- 
ing schools, caused by the dismissal of 
principals, their demise, or their en- 
trance upon other walks of life. The 
figures of such changes are presented 
in Table II. 

The average number of changes in 
principalships each year is sixty, with 
an annual maximum of seventy-three 
and a minimum of fifty. Forty-two 
of the sixty changes are occasioned 
by principals dropping out whose 
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TaBLeE IT 
NUMBER OF CHANGES IN HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIPS—PERIOD 1924-1934 
Old Principals 
Re-employed Who 
Principals New Principals Had Been Out 
School Total Changing to Not Employed of Service One 
Year Changes Other Schools Before Year or More 
1934 54 16 30 8 
1933 . 50 10 33 7 
1932 68 20 42 6 
SITE ced ckinensiinenvenohencee TO 11 38 3 
1930 52 12 37 3 
1929 73 11 52 10 
 drchantrthcbsinasibenenie 67 14 46 7 
1927 60 6 45 y 
1926 70 17 52 1 
Pe ae 56 12 44 0 
Yearly Mean.............. 60 13 42 5 


places are filled by persons newly en- 
tering this occupational service in 
California. The tremendous oversup- 
ply is apparent in the 1,600 certified 
secondary school administrators not 
now employed as principals who are 
qualified to offer themselves for the 
forty-seven positions which the table 
indicates will be open this year to 
principals not now in service. 


The total number of different prin- 
cipals who have found employment in 
the high schools during the ten-year 
period studied is 170. This is the ac- 
tual number who have been able to 


secure positions. The total number 
of changes in principalships, which 
represents turnover of positions, is 
602. The average annual turnover in 
positions for the ten years is 16.5 per 
cent, which means that annually 83.5 
per cent of all school principals retain 
their positions. 

There are 320 schools which have 
been continuously operated during the 
ten years. In order to determine 
whether the size of school has any 
bearing upon the number of changes 
in principals, data have been col- 
lected for summary in Table ITI. 


TasLeE III 


NUMBER OF CHANGES IN HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIPS MADE BY 320 
SCHOOLS WHICH WERE OPERATED CONTINUOUSLY FROM 1924 TO 1934 


Size of Number of Changes 
School None 1 2 3 4 
ae, BRS 4 5 , 8 
| ie 10 18 7 16 5 
SS ae ae. we 6 2 
eae BB 2 Kh 7 2 
en . & 6 1 1 
a aS 14 «11 5 1 2 
1001-1500 _........... 9 8 2 2 1 
1501-2000 .............. 4 5 anes 
2000 plus .............. 13 «ol 1 1 
ED ctsadessinithobes 89 999 5 46 £21 


Total Total Average 

6 6 Schools Changes Changes 
_ 38 97 2.5 
1 61 126 2.0 
See 40 63 16 
Bi pas 58 77 1.3 
Ri = aie 30 35 1.1 
33 32 0.9 

22 22 1.0 

12 11 0.9 

26 16 0.6 

8 1 320 479 1.4 
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The average number of changes in 
principals made by these high schools 
during the past ten years is 1.4. The 
typical California high school retains 
its principal less than ten years. 
Some schools show unusual stability, 
for in 27.8 per cent no changes in 
principals were made during the ten 
years. The range is great, in the 
small schools only 9 per cent made no 
changes, while in the largest 50 per 
cent retained their same principals. 
One small high school had six princi- 
pals during the ten years; eight, of 
which seven were small schools, em- 
ployed a new principal every second 
year. The trend of average number 
of changes conclusively proves that 
number of changes is related to size 
of school. Small schools average more 
than two changes during the ten 
years, large schools average less than 
a single change. The small school is 
usually in a rural area, is possessed 
of meagre equipment, pays a rela- 
tively low salary, offers fewer social 
and professional contacts, and is gov- 
erned by a less professional and more 
capricious school board. Inevitably it 
will attract less qualified and capable 
administrators, or those who are 
forced to accept such conditions in the 
hope of moving to better positions as 
soon as possible. Instability of tenure 
is the result. It is highly question- 
able whether any satisfactory prog- 
ress in the profession of school ad- 
ministration, or in the development 
of high schools can be made where 
frequent changes in principals is the 
usual condition. 


For three-fourths of all high school 
principals the profession is highly mo- 
bile in character. While moving from 
place to place may have solid profes- 
sional and cultural advantages, nev- 
ertheless it is cléar that gypsy habits 
must be eradicated if school admin- 
istration is to be put on a substantial 


foundation. At present the high 
school principal who has moved along 
experience’s well-worn pathway has 
learned to his sorrow that it does not 
pay to own property, or to look upon 
his position as a permanent one where 
he will become increasingly involved 
in the social and business life of his 
community. Those who have followed 
this procedure, as do members of the 
rest of the professional and business 
community, have usually suffered eco- 
nomic loss and emotional disturbances 
when they are forced to abruptly 
*‘pull stakes’’ and make off to the 
next professional stopping place. A 
nomad cannot be a professional per- 
son, and until this aspect of the ten- 
ure problem is satisfactorily solved no 
high degree of professionalism will be 
attained. 


It would be well for applicants 
seeking administrative positions to 
determine the holding power of the 
school in which employment is sought. 
The record of principals’ tenure and 
causes of changes should be available 
to any applicant. Likewise, it is rea- 
sonable that the state director of sec- 
ondary education and the high school 
principals association should call par- 
ticularly bad offenders to task for 
their inability to offer reasonable se- 
curity of tenure to principals. 


What Happens to the Principals 
Who Leave the Profession? 


It was indicated previously that 
some principals who had dropped out 
of the profession for a year or more 
were re-employed as principals. In 
9 per cent of the changes during the 
ten-year period studied, returning 
principals are successful in securing 
re-employment. How many years are 
these principals away from profes- 
sional service of this character before 
they secure principalships again? 
The facts are given in Table IV. 
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TaBLE IV 
YEARS ABSENCE FROM THE PROFESSION OF PRINCIPALS WHO RETURN 


Years Absence 
Before Returning 1 
ic ccna sinseaniinmenniinineenenes 28 


The average time away from the 
principalship is slightly less than two 
years. It is significant that a princi- 
pal who remains away from this serv- 
ice for more than that time seldom 
ean, or cares, to return to it. Two of 


years in California there has been a 
professional mortality of high school 
principals of almost 50 per cent. 
Again it must be pointed out that un- 
til the causes of this terrific occupa- 
tional mortality are known and steps 


TABLE V 
TENURE OF PRINCIPALS RETURNING TO THE PROFESSION 


Av. Years 
Principals Who Finally 


Leave the Profession......... AoE S EE 2 
Principals Who Remain 
After Returning to Profession.......... 4 


the principals had been away from 
the profession on two different occa- 
sions, but the others had left it only 
once. Figures showing the length of 
time principals remain in service after 
returning to it are given in Table V. 

While the number of those who 
leave and re-enter the profession is 
not large in comparison with the total 
number of principals employed, being 
54 of the total number of 710 princi- 
pals, this movement indicates a trial 
and error procedure. Even after long 
and arduous technical training, prin- 
cipals are subjected to the actual test 
of occupational competency on the 
job. Some are forced out by circum- 
stances beyond their control, others 
leave of their own accord. Of those 
who re-enter the profession 65 per 
cent remain in it, while 35 per cent 
finally leave it, usually after two 
years. 


Of the total number of different 
principals employed during the ten 
years, 405, or 57 per cent, leave the 
profession either temporarily or per- 
manently. Those who leave the serv- 
ice not to return during the ten years 
are 351, or 49.4 per cent of all prin- 
cipals employed. During the last ten 


Years of Service After Returning 
2 } 7 


2 3 i 7) 6 
10 Po eee oe he 1 
7 3 1 2 9 3 2 1 


are taken to reduce it no satisfactory 
professional status can be achieved. 
Perhaps those who leave the serv- 
ice permanently are either the older 
or younger men, persons either com- 
pleting their professional careers or 
who find soon after taking on the du- 
ties of principals that they do not 
care to continue in such service. The 
facts on tenure of those who leave the 
profession permanently are given in 


Table VI. 
TABLE VI 
TENURE OF PRINCIPALS WHO 
LEAVE THE SERVICE PERMANENTLY 
Years of Service Number of Principals 
Mean......... 3.0 Total........ 317 
76 
58 


37 


ocomanoa nar wl 


10 


While the age factor is not accom- 
modated in the table, it is apparent 
that the average principal who leaves 
the profession permanently is pos- 
sessed of several years’ administrative 
experience. In 41 per cent of the in- 
stances principals leave after two 
years or less, while 28 per cent have 


























devoted five years or more to this ad- 
ministrative work before leaving it 
permanently. 


It is interesting to know what those 
who have left the high school princi- 
palship are doing. In Table VII 
these facts are given so far as they 
could be accurately ascertained from 
either published records or through 
responsible sources acquainted with 


the activities of the individuals. 
TaBLE VII 
OCCUPATIONS IN WHICH PRINCIPALS 
WHO HAVE LEFT THE PROFESSION 
ARE NOW ENGAGED 

Num- Per 

ber Cent 

School Executives ........................... 56 15.9 
City School Superintendent.......... 11 
Assistant City School Supt........... 2 
Junior College Principal............. 3 
County School Superintendent... 3 
District Elementary Supt............. 7 
State Department of Education.. 3 
High School Vice-Principal... 6 
Evening School Principal.............. 3 
Business College Principal............ 1 
Junior High School Principal... 7 
City School Dept. (Heads).......... 3 

De vencsiitsinicsshcnanteebphiapisinnndeiisipaitiasi 132 37.6 
University Professors .................. 4 
College Teachers .................-.-....---- 3 
Junior College Teachers................ 9 
High School Teachers.................... 90 
Junior High School Teachers...... 12 
Elementary School Teachers........ ll 
Private School Teachers................ 1 
CCL, Camp Edueation................ 2 
17 

















ORIN ccicincincepechaoe eibieselatecenesens 5.00 
Ranch Operators .......................... 4 
Insurance Salesmen ...................... 3 
Mountain Guide 1 
Typewriter Salesman .................... 1 
Apartment House Manager.......... 1 
eee gy CII escinisciiticrensasicanacnnenen 1 
Contractor 1 
Private Band Director.................. 1 
Business Clerks 4 

nT  igatae igce SRE FL 146 41.5 
i | apeinmnaaparr siren eo Tae 11 
Retired . 10 
Deceased 25 
Minister of the Gospel.................. 1 
Graduate Students in University 4 
Convicts in State Prison.............. 3 
No Available Information............ 92 


Over 50 per cent of those who leave 
the high school principalship secure 
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employment in educational enter- 
prises where their administrative ex- 
perience and training are either essen- 
tial or helpful. Between 10 and 15 
per cent of those who leave the high 
school principalship rise to school ad- 
ministrative positions of greater im- 
portance. Of all high school princi- 
pals employed during the ten years 
about 8 per cent are promoted to ad- 
vanced administrative posts. This is 
indicative of the amount of climbing 
which the occupation of school ad- 
ministration offers high school princi- 
pals. The character of the data does 
not permit an analysis of the amount 
of downward displacement which has 
taken place, but it is apparent that 
between 20 and 60 per cent of those 
who held high school principalships 
during the past ten years have fallen 
in occupational status. 


Conclusions 


There are decided difficulties con- 
fronting those who are intent upon 
entering the high school principalship 
as a professional career. The over- 
supply of certified principals makes 
the change of securing a position 
about one in thirty. Once in the pro- 
fession there is little likelihood that 
the principal may remain in a single 
school for a long enough period of 
time to become a definite part of the 
economic and social community. This 
is particularly true if he is employed 
in a small high school. If the prin- 
cipal is forced out of the profession at 
any time his chances are relatively 
slight for getting back. He is more 
likely to secure work in teaching and 
remain there. A very small percent- 
age of high school principals climb to 
higher administrative positions. A 
considerable percentage lose occupa- 
tional, economic, and social status. 
The hazards of the service are too 
great to consider it a good occupa- 
tional risk. 











THESES WRITTEN IN CALIFORNIA UNIVERSITIES 


IN CANDIDACY FOR GRADUATE DEGREES 
IN EDUCATION DURING THE ACADEMIC 
YEAR 1933-1934 


Assembled for the Committee on Educational Research Activities by 


FRANK C. TOUTON, Chairman 


N ACCORDANCE with the policy estab- 

lished in the California Quarterly 
of Secondary Education in 1929, we 
are publishing in the October issue of 
THE JOURNAL the titles of theses and 
seminar studies written in candidacy 
for advanced degrees in the field of 
education. The titles of these studies 
reveal the nature and diversity of the 
problems which are being studied in 
the departments of education of the 
colleges and universities of California. 

The Reports of Research Projects 
carried on during the year in many 
city school systems of the State will 


be published in a later number of THE 
JOURNAL, together with reports of 
such research activities of junior col- 
leges and state teachers colleges as fall 
within the scope of problems in sec- 
ondary schools. 


The publication of the activities and 
findings of the research departments 
of the several school systems of Cali- 
fornia is considered as a distinct serv- 
ice to public education, and is a valu- 
ble aid to teachers and administrators 
in finding ways in which to improve 
school conditions and practices. 


AT THE CLAREMONT COLLEGES 


The Degree of Master of Arts 


Mary Euizaseta Bicetow. Thesis: Con- 
tributary values of music history to the 
adequate presentation and interpretation 
of general history. 


IRMADEAN BowEN. Thesis: An analyti- 
eal study of sixty-five bibliographies in 
the field of children’s literature with 
eriteria for their evaluation. 


Ernest W. Cart. Thesis: School build- 
ing survey of Pomona, California. 


CONSTANCE CHANDLER. Thesis: Hand, 
eye, and foot preferences of two hun- 
dred psychotic patients and two hun- 
dred college students. 


GerTruDE Cross. Thesis: A system of 
notation for recording dances. 


CarroLL E. Dart. Thesis: Hand, eye, 
and foot preference of two hundred 
mentally subnormal subjects compared 
with that of two hundred subjects of 
normal intelligence or above. 


Mary Fiscuer. Thesis: Influence of 
children’s literature on the aesthetic 
sense of the child. 


DetMak C. Gray. Thesis: A study of 
the educational value of extra-school 
agencies in the city of Pomona, Cali- 
fornia. 

CoRNELIA R. Keoou. Thesis: A study 
of runaways at a state correction school 
for boys. 


FrRaNK B. Linpsay. Thesis: Public 
high school graduates entering higher 
institutions in California. 


Patricia Ricciarpi. Thesis: Experiment- 
al study of a technique for summarizing 
parent interviews in a child guidance 
clinic. 

Gorpon K. Stevenson. Thesis: A study 
of factors contributing to or predictive 
of teacher success. 


Rosert L. STREHLE. Thesis: A study of 
the college program in physical educa- 
tion for men with particular reference 
to its evaluation and improvement in 
Pomona College. 

WittiAM TipMaRSH. Thesis: Guidance 
conference in the Voorhis School, San 
Dimas, California. 


DorotHy DENNY VANDEMAN. Thesis: 
Progressive music practices. 
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AT THE 
LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY 


The Degree of Doctor of Philosophy 


WILLIAM GILES CAMPBELL. Dissertation: 
A comparative investigation of the be- 
havior of students under an Honor Sys- 
tem and a Proctor System in the same 
university. 

Water VINCENT KAuLrers. Disserta- 
tion: Forecasting efficiency of current 
bases for prognosis in Junis; High 
School beginning Spanish. 


The Degree of Doctor of Education 


AUSTIN CARL CLEVELAND. Thesis: Fac- 
ulty inbreeding in institutions of higher 
learning in the United States. 

CHARLES LERoy Haruan. Thesis: Some 
factors related to pupil’s success. 

HaroLD STANLEY WyYNDHAM. Thesis: 
Recent developments in methods of class 
grouping in the elementary schools of 
the United States. 


The Degree of Master of Arts 

Dwicut EssLerR BENnTEL. Thesis: The 
effectiveness of a merit system. 

LILLIAN EMILy BILLINGTON. Thesis: A 
study of handwriting methods and ma- 
terials in the elementary school. 

WiLuLIAM ALvA BoNWELL. Thesis: The 
efficiency of visual education in the 
teaching of first grade reading. 

Hitpa GorriG Branstator. Thesis: A 
study of the Finnish children in As- 
toria. 

Hore Vircinta BrRanstaTor. Thesis: An 
rmalysis of the needs of high school 
students in library instruction, together 
with suggested units of training. 

Harotp LARUE Casmpay. Thesis: A 
study of Journalism in California high 
schools. 

OLIVER FRENCH CLARKE. Thesis: The 
distribution. of presentation time for 
topics in chemistry and general science. 

EpNa Dean Connon. Thesis: A survey 
of motion pictures for children, and 
their relation to educational objectives. 

Mary Anita CooL. Thesis: Selected lit- 
erary readings for the Junior High 
School. 


PauL E.LuswortH Craps. Thesis: A 
comparison of scores on a standard 
reading test with other bases in pre- 
dieting success in high school algebra. 

Ne Moret Danrets. Thesis: The rela- 
tion of certain personality traits to mu- 
sical likes and dislikes. 

CHESTER VERNER Davis. Thesis: A 
study of textbook adoption. 


ArtTHur JuLiIus Fox. Thesis: The prob- 
lem of equalization of educational op- 
portunity in Wisconsin as it appears in 
a typical county. 

JULIA JOSEPHINE GUNTHER. Thesis: 
Methods of guidance ih the four-year 
high school. 

Puyuis Hauey. Thesis: The Visiting 
Child Guidance Clinic of the California 
Bureau of Juvenile Research. 

JoHN LANDES Hornince. Thesis: A 
teacher’s handbook of organized hiking 
and overnight camping. 

CATHERINE WuitcomsB Horsty. Thesis: 
Proposed material for supplementary 
use in the social science studies for the 
Junior High School. 

Harvey Epear Intow. Thesis: A his- 
tory of the establishment, organization, 
and development of the Eastern Oregon 
Normal School at La Grande, Oregon. 

Epwarp Burt JoHNS. Thesis: A course 
of study in hygiene for the secondary 
schools. 

FLORENCE ISENSEE Kyor.ig. Thesis: The 
organization and activities of the Girls’ 
League in California. 

HILMEN Epear Korum. Thesis: Fae- 
tors basic to high school unionization 
at Nevada City and Grass Valley, Cali- 
fornia. 

GrorGE WILLIAM LANG, JR. Thesis: A 
study of the Boulder City Schools, Boul- 
der City, Nevada. 

MINNIE JANE LyncH. Thesis: A study 
of functional grammar. 

ARTHUR MAHLON Main. Thesis: A com- 
parative evaluation of two systems of 
homogeneous grouping. 

GERTRUDE WITHERSPOON Moore. Thesis: 
Achievement tests in chemistry. 

Witsur Eart Moser. Thesis: The 
Placement Bureau in the Montana Edu- 
cation Association. 


GLENN ALDA Nessit. Thesis: A study 
of failures in sophomore English. 


LAWRENCE GANS OLINDER. Thesis: A 
study of the cost and maintenance of 
the schools of Tehama County, with a 
plan for reorganization. 


ADOLPH WILLIAM OTTERSTEIN, JR. The- 
sis: Prognosis of music students in the 
San Jose State College. 


ALAN Epwarp Payne. Thesis: A study 
of the relation between success in ath- 
letics and life success. 


GeorcE Darwin Peavy. Thesis: An 


analysis of the physical activities of 
Stanford men. 
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HowarpD Provan. Thesis: A study of 
the growth of California high school 
students over a six-year period. 

BERNARD INGMAN RASMUSSEN. Thesis: 
A course in character education for the 
elementary school child. 

Maurice GLEN Reetz. Thesis: A per- 
sonnel study of California junior col- 
lege students who intend to become en- 
gineers. 

GuLapys Miuprep RELYEA. Thesis: Funce- 
tional biology in the secondary school. 

Cora ANNETTE RipLey. Thesis: A study 
of homemaking education in the San 
Jose High School. 

Eva Ritcuie. Thesis: A study of con- 
spicuous failures in Huntington Park 
High School. 

Harry HERMAN Rumspouz. Thesis: A 
study of Thomas Jefferson and his in- 
fluence on higher education. 

James Henry Rusk. Thesis: Relation- 
ship of certain social factors to popular- 
ization of secondary education. 

Lester Bruton Sanps. Thesis: An in- 
tegrated four-year course of social sci- 
ences for high schools. 

Letitia NEwMAN Seymour. Thesis: The 
development of criteria for evaluating 
text books in health education. 


AT THE UNIVERSITY 


The Degree of Doctor of Philosophy 


SHERMAN LUZERN Brown. Thesis: The 
history of the training and certification 
of secondary school teachers in Cali- 
fornia. 


The Degree of Doctor of Education 


JeERoME Orcutt Cross. Thesis: The in- 
surance of public school property by the 
city school districts of California. 

Grorce IsmporE SaNcHEZ. Thesis: The 
education of bilinguals in a_ state 
school system. 

Guy Fonte, WoLrxitt. Thesis: A his- 
tory of public grants-in-aid for the 
benefit of private educational institu- 
tions in the United States. 


The Degree of Master of Arts 


MarGcaret ALLEN. Seminar Study: An 
experiment in the prognosis of chemical 
achievement in the Oakland high schools. 


Joun Annis. Seminar Study: Improve- 
ment of method in secondary education. 


Isaac BALL. Seminar Study: The place 
of museums in a program of education. 


Davip N. Barker. Seminar Study: Tech- 
nology of dynamic education. 
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May SNELL. Thesis: A study of high 
school spelling. 

Sipney SmirH Stour STaNseELL. Thesis: 
the rise of elementary education in Al- 
berta. 

MaBEL STONE. Thesis: A comparative 
study of secondary education in New 
Zealand and selected states. 


JOHN Quincy THomas. Thesis: A 
school survey of Flagstaff, Arizona. 


JAMES WILLIAM THORNTON, JR. Thesis: 
A comparison of the educational quo- 
tients and grade placements of eighth- 
grade pupils on four achievement bat- 
teries. 


Barton LEEpGAR WesB. Thesis: Chang- 
ing conceptions in city school adminis- 
tration through a third of a century 
(1900-1933). 


GEORGE CARL WELLER. Thesis: A course 
of study for junior business training in 
the South San Francisco Junior-Senior 
High School. 


FREDERICK WuHiTe. Thesis: Trends in 
employment and vocational education in 
California. 


Frep ARLINGTON ZANNON. Thesis: The 
duties of the county superintendents in 
California. 


OF CALIFORNIA 


W. Bayarp BuckHam. Seminar Study: 
To determine what high school chemis- 
try is expected to contribute toward 
success in college work. 

JAMES A. CALLAGHAN. Seminar Study: 
The relationship of salaries paid by 
teaching position to size of Union and 
Joint Union High School District. 

FLORENCE M. Carter. Seminar Study: 
The college entrance examination board 
and high school music. 

EUGENE GOLDEN. Seminar Study: Scout- 
ing in relation to public education. 

Louisa 8. Hickox. Seminar Study: An 
appraisement of educational provisions 
for the crippled child in Berkeley, Oak- 
land and San Francisco, California, on 
the basis of the findings and recommen- 
dations of the White House Conference. 

Roopa W. Juuian. Seminar Study: A 
study of speech and language handi- 
caps in the rural elementary districts 
of Ventura County, May, 1933. 

Epwarp H. LaAFrancui. Seminar Study: 
The clerk of the Board of Education in 
California city school districts. 


MarcGueritTe C. Layton. Seminar Study: 
Family excursions in the San Francisco 
bay area deemed profitable to upper ele- 
mentary school children. 





——_— 








— 
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RutH EvIzaABETH Mason. Seminar Study: 
High school student body finance in city 
school systems. 

MarRiIAN E. Marroon. Seminar Study: 
The development of a technique for ap- 
plying the principles of learning to the 
teaching of nursing. 

Ernest L. NELSON. Seminar Study: A 
study of conformity of opinion in cer- 
tain college groups. 


May M. Nissen. Seminar Study: The 
reliability of informal objective meas- 
ures in geometry. 

Harotp R. Ouson. Seminar Study: 
Teacher load and unit costs. 

Victor A. Rowrer. Seminar Study: Fire 
insurance on school property in Contra 
Costa County, California. 

Frances W. Ross. Seminar Study: A 
study of the reactions of children in the 
learning of certain concrete words. 


STANLEY H. Sessions. Seminar Study: 


Class size and teacher load in a selected 
group of California high schools. 

Ruta Srratey. Seminar Study: Bird 
study of elementary schools of Cali- 
fornia. 

E. HinpeGarDE SwENSON. Seminar Study: 
Curricular provisions for individual dif- 
ferences in certain reorganized public 
secondary schools of the United States. 


GrorceE S. Tate. Seminar Study: An 
analysis of the functions of school ad- 
ministration concerned with enlistment 
of home cooperation. 


Mynpert M. VAN PAtTTEN. Seminar 
Study: The contractual status of the 
Idaho Independent Class A School Dis- 
trict school superintendent. 


DeVore Wart. Seminar Study: Trends 
and tendencies in studies concerned with 
French as a school subject in the Uni- 
ted States. 

NOTE—tThese studies are not available for inter- 
library loan. 


AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES 


The Degree of Master of Arts 

HELEN M. Darsiz. Seminar Study: 
Treatment of controversial social ques- 
tions by a superintendent of schoois. 

DorotHy H. Guascow. Seminar Study: 
A proposed course in family relation- 
ships for the upper secondary level. 

WILLIAM Goss. Seminar Study: A unit 
plan in United States History. 

Epirh I. Hype. Seminar Study: The 
measurement of achievement in Archery. 

MiupRep E. LorBeer. Seminar Study: 
C rse of study in music history. 


Frrepa MILLER. Seminar Study: A unit 
course of study in music appreciation 
with suggestions for integration with 
art, literature, and history. 


ArTitio G. Parisi. Seminar Study: A 
comparative study of the new Italian 
and Russian systems of education. 


E. H. ZreroruH. Seminar Study: The 
Hitler youth and the German schools 
under the Nazi regime. 


NOTE—tThese studies are not available for inter- 
library loan. 


AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The Degree of Doctor of Philosophy 

PauL JOHN Rirrer. Dissertation: Speech 
education in public secondary schools 
with emphasis on the training of teach- 
ers of speech. 


The Degree of Doctor of Education 

GERALD HAMILTON AyERS. Dissertation: 
The development and evaluation of an 
exploratory course in mathematics for 
purposes of educational guidance in the 
junior high school. 

Homer PrERNaL KiNG. Dissertation: A 
history of federal legislation relating to 
subcollegiate vocational education: 
1900-1933. 

Emit LANGE. Dissertation: A survey of 
selected phases of secondary education 
in California. 


P’er Yu Li. Dissertation: A critical 
study of group instruction in American 
schools. 

JAMES Murray. Dissertation: A study 
of public speaking instruction in degree 
granting institutions in the United 
States. 

VERNE StewarRD. Dissertation: The use 
and value of special tests in the selec- 
tion of life underwriters. 

Seymour Iver Stone. Dissertation: 
Teacher tenure in California. 


The Degree of Master of Arts in 

Education: 

BIRDENIA CATHERINE BENNETT. Thesis: 
Comparative progress of underweight 
children in a nutrition class, a fresh air 
room and control group. 
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ISABELLE DIRAN BORROWDALE. Thesis: A 
personnel study of a group of normal 
children in the elementary school. 

EverRETT Moore Brown. Thesis: The 
enrichment of instruction in the indus- 
trial arts subjects through supplement- 
ary reading. 

DoreTHA Mary CAVANAUGH. Thesis: 
Five-year follow-up of Whittier Union 
High School graduates. 

Gai, Mitts Dimmirr. Thesis: An in- 
vestigation of instruction in vocal music 
in the public schools of the United 
States. 

THomMAas WELLER DoNLON. Thesis: A 
study in free reading among foreign- 
born children. 


Wiru1aM JouHN Dovuruirt. Thesis: A 
study of cost, need, and pupil accom- 
modation of Southern California junior 
high school gymnasiums. 


Byron E.srivcGe Euuis. Thesis: The 
production of the junior college annual. 


Mary Louise Hartic Estaproox. Thesis: 
A study of the presentation of English 
literature looking toward desirable 
character development in junior and 
senior high schoo] students. 


Grace SILKNITTER FINLEY. Thesis: Case 
study investigation in problems of or- 
ganization and method in public school 
speech correction work. 


RatPpH Water Heywoop. Thesis: The 
study of drafting courses in secondary 
schools and their effectiveness in a spe- 
cific school situation. 


Lois Rak Kent. Thesis: The teaching 
of family relationships in secondary 
schools. 


BerTHa NEoLa LINDEL. Thesis: A study 
of the poems of Robert Browning with 
the object of finding ideas contributory 
to the educational theory of John 
Dewey. 


JANICE VIRGINIA Martin. Thesis: A 
study of errors in capitalization and 
punctuation made by B9 pupils. 


EVANGELINE MOHNIKE. Thesis: The cor- 
relation between intelligence and ability 
to draw. 


KINGSLEY EUGENE PrEAse. Thesis: The 
American penetration of old China and 
the democratic drift in education under 
the empire. 


BLANCHE ErHyt Simmons. Thesis: A 
study of the mechanical aptitudes of 
sub-normal boys. 


Emery Stoops. Thesis: The place of 
extensive reading in modern high school 
procedure. 


Mitprep VioLeT WuiTHaM. Thesis: An 
investigation of trends in primary read- 
ing as revealed in published articles. 
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The Degree of Master of Science in 
Education: 


JoHN LEsLIE AsBorr. Thesis: An analy- 
sis of 3,000 cases of discipline in a 
junior high school. 

JoHN R. ALLEN. Thesis: The personal 
effect of instruction in boxing upon the 
behavior of a timid boy at the ittier 
State School. 

Percy TRUMAN ALLEN. Thesis: A study 
of physical education tests to measure 
selected types of physical ability in the 
junior high school. 

Guy EvGcENne ARMANTROUT. Thesis: An 
evaluation of the extracurricular activi- 
ties of the Eliot Junior High School of 
Pasadena. 

EpitH MAREAN ARMSTRONG. Thesis: An 
analysis of personality and other factors 
of junior high school discipline cases. 

Lota May ARMSTRONG. Thesis: Chang- 
ing attitudes and ideas concerning sex 
education. 

HARRIETTE MARIAN ASPEN. Thesis: The 
status of the elementary school prin- 
cipal in California. 

H. Morte Bartey. Thesis: An experi- 
mental course in integrated science in 
the senior high school. 

MILDRED AILEEN PARKER Balu. Thesis: 
A study of phonetic principles and cer- 
tain generalizations involved in the 
spelling vocabulary and the common 
spelling errors of children. 

HaroLp EpwWArpD BARDEN. Thesis: A sur- 
vey of the department of research and 
guidance of the Los Angeles city 
schools. 

Myron CHARLES Barnes. Thesis: An 
evaluation of a proposed local teacher 
retirement system for Los Angeles. 

EpDYTHE VIOLA BARNHART. Thesis: A per- 
sonnel survey of students enrolled in 
normal training courses in certain Kan- 
sas high schools. 

Ernest Dickey Bassett. Thesis: A 
comparison of the arithmetic presented 
in business arithmetic textbooks with 
the arithmetic used in business pursuits. 

ELMER EUGENE BAUERMEISTER. Thesis: 
Financing an athletic program. 

WiLuiaM MELVIN BELL. Thesis: A study 
of the development and limitations of 
public school administrators’ liability. 

Bera Houston Bennine. Thesis. A study 
of behavior analysis as a teaching in- 
strument for character education. 

FRANCES BLACKWELL. Thesis: A teachers 
college professional program in phys- 
ical education for the general classroom 
teacher, 

DorotHy Wuite Bua. Thesis: A crit- 
ical analysis of the measuring devices 
used in typewriting classes in secondary 
schools. 
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Erne. LypiA BoRNEFELD. Thesis: Prob- 
lem of girls’ physical education in 
rural high schools of California (one- 
teacher departments). 

Grace GarToN Bowers. Thesis: A study 
to determine the general business in- 
formation possessed by high school 
seniors. 

CLaRA Brees. Thesis: Study of mental 
growth as revealed by re-tests on Ter- 
man Group Test of Mental Ability. 

Harry ELuis Brentrorp. Thesis: The 
individual development of a group of 
high school boys through physical edu- 
cation. 

HirAM LEONARD BREwsTER. Thesis: An 
experimental investigation of the effi- 
ciency of various methods of offering 
vocational guidance in high school. 

Emory Artuur Bricut. Thesis: A study 
of the possibilities of the use of under- 
water gymnastics in the prevention and 
correction of postural deviations. 

RaYMOND CaLvIn Brock. Thesis: An ex- 
perimental evaluation of various bases 
for prognosis in Spanish. 

Don Carlos Brockway. Thesis: Sound 
systems in education. 

WILHELM Wa.po Brockway. Thesis: 
Sound system engineering for school 
use. 

DonaLD BeresrorD Brooks. Thesis: An 
analysis of the proofreading abilities of 
junior high school print shop students. 

Fioyp Jay Brown. Thesis: The nature 
of the interview. A study of office pro- 
cedures in Los Angeles junior high 
school. 

Mary Rocers Brown. Thesis: Personal 
and family problems of secondary school 
pupils. 

GeoruE EvereT Browne. Thesis: Prob- 
lems and practices in marking for homo- 
genous groups in junior high schools. 

Donovan WILBERT BRUNSKILL. Thesis: 
A survey of the status of the admin- 
istration and supervision of student 
body finances in junior colleges. 

Evste Burcuier. Thesis: A study of the 
writing vocabularies of boys and girls 
of the fourth grade. 

8S. CLayTon Burrow. Thesis: A study 
in teacher-preparation in the social 
studies for six-year-olds. 

Mary DaccetTr BUTTERFIELD. Thesis: A 
study of reading materials adapted to 
the needs of educationally retarded 
pupils of low mentality in the eighth 
grade. 


FiorENcE CooLes Byrens. Thesis: An 
experiment in the relative value of cer- 
tain compositions for use in the senior 
high school music appreciation class. 


GERALD ADAMS CALHOUN. Thesis: An 
experiment in integrating the social stu- 


dies in the ninth grade level of a cos- 
mopolitan high school. 

Vircmt E. Cameron. Thesis: A com- 
parison between the use of motion pic- 
tures and the question-discussion method 
in teaching high school physics. 

Everett Norris Case. Thesis: An analy- 
sis of the effects of various factors on 
the accuracy of shooting free throws in 
basketball. 


VrERONICA EpwINA CaSEY. Thesis: An in- 
vestigation to determine criteria for 
authors of elementary social science 
textbooks. 

Hitpa Naomi Cuase. Thesis: A compar- 
ison of the objective ratings of the 
physical education programs in the sec- 
ondary schools in Pasadena. 

Wayne LaSalle CHENEY. Thesis: A 
comparison of the mental and physical 
ability of delinquent boys assigned to 
special schools. 

Hunter NEwTon CuarK. Thesis: A sur- 
vey of the natural science courses 
offered by the public junior colleges of 
Southern California. 

Roy James CocuRran. Thesis: An investi- 
gation of yell leaders in second 
schools and colleges of the United 
States. 

ELEANOR Harriet CONNELL. Thesis: A 
upil personnel — of a large junior 
high school in Los Angeles. 

Harotp WiirorpD Cooper. Thesis: An 
experimental study of the effect of 
shortened laboratory periods on learning 
in high school chemistry. 

LouisE CooperipER. Thesis: History of 
the Americanization department in the 
Los Angeles city schools. 

Nova ELIZABETH CORNELISON. Thesis: 
A survey of the leisure time activities 
of senior high school girls. 

Leon LeRoy CowLes. Thesis: An in- 
vestigation of the attainment of the 
aims of modern language teaching of 
the pupils in the secondary schools of 
Utah. 

SanceR WAMPLER CRUMPACKER. Thesis: 
A prognostic test for high school bas- 

ketball players. 


CLARENCE MURRAY DANIELS. Thesis: An 
analytical study of the enrollment of a 
private metropolitan school of business. 


Ina Marcaret Davips. Thesis: Methods 
and measurements in the development 
of intelligence in music appreciation. 


Lawton WiLuiAM Dickinson. Thesis: 
The status of legislation affecting the 
publie school curricula. 


Grace May Drnegss. Thesis: A study of 
pupil and parent attitudes toward high 
school home economies instruction as 
a basis for evaluation of the work 
offered. 
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LESLEY CaRL Dincess. Thesis: Present 
practices of financing and accounting 
extracurricular activities in the high 
schools of Arizona. 


AustTIN Epwarp Dixon. Thesis: A study 
of administrative methods of counseling 
college students. 

EvELYN EpitH Dosss. Thesis: An ex- 
periment in the enrichment of plane 
geometry. 


Sister Mary Epna Donerty. Thesis: 
A study of the reading interests of 
students in a Catholic junior high 
school. 


Sister Mary MicHakEL Donerty. Thesis: 
A study of courses in educational soci- 
ology for Catholic colleges. 


Harry EDGEBERT DONAHUE. Thesis: An 
analysis of the underlying causes of 
non-attendance in the Hawthorne ele- 
mentary schools. 


Herpert WILLIAM DuMKE. Thesis: A 
study of the organization and functions 
of the Los Angeles City school cafe- 
terias. 

RutH Epmonson. Thesis: An analysis 
and comparison of the art appreciation 
course in Los Angeles and other cities 
and states. 

Eva Sara Epwarps. Thesis: A study of 
the causes of failure in a foreign lan- 
guage and their relation to failure in 
mathematics and English. 


Ina Srres Eeceiine. Thesis: Vocational 
guidance in non-state supported uni- 
versities and colleges. 

Water ALBERT Eccer. Thesis: A com- 
parative character rating study of 
eighth grade Scouts with other eighth 
grade boys. 

Marion Lee Ewuis. Thesis: The need 
for earthquake-proof construction in 
school buildings as revealed by the his- 
tory of earthquakes in California. 

Luoyp RowLanp EMMeERT. Thesis: The 
relation of wealth per average daily at- 
tendance to educational opportunity in 
the elementary schools of Ventura 
County. 

C. Evan EnoBerG. Thesis: Trends in en- 
rollments and offerings in Long Beach 
senior high schools. 

Annice Daccett Fe_ton. Thesis: An in- 
vestigation into the standardization of 
mathematics marks in the junior high 
school. 


Dorotuy ARDEN FELDMAN. Thesis: Mod- 
ern trends in art education. 


Inez Tesay Fuace. Thesis: Pupil per- 
sonnel records and reports for Los An- 
geles. 


IALEEN GENEVIEVE FLYNN. Thesis: The 
adjustment of the home economics 
teachers transferred to new positions in 
Los Angeles in 1932-1933. 
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Faye THomMas Frepericu. Thesis: An 
investigation of selected cases of mal- 
adjustment in a Los Angeles elementary 
school. 

KATHRYN CHRISTINE GAEDE. Thesis: A 
survey of California history in the pub 
lie secondary schools. 

CaRL ELMER GILBERT. Thesis: Analysis 
of pupil classification in San Gabriel, 
California. 

Davip GitiTo. Thesis: The development 
of teacher training in the Philippine 
Islands. 

ANNABELLE GILLESPIE. Thesis: The 
present status of home economies in the 
major co-educational colleges and uni- 
versities of the United States. 

Grace Hauk Gruman. Thesis: An in- 
vestigation of the use of dramatized 
material as a teaching device in junior 
business training. 

MADELINE LOVELESS GorDoN. Thesis: Ad- 
justing physical education activities to 
girls of the junior high school age. 

Berty GREANEY. Thesis: A comparative 
study of Catholic secondary and higher 
education in California. 

Lucinpa DuUMKE Hammatt. Thesis: The 
organization and administration of play- 
grounds and community recreation. 

FRANK CALHOUN HAMILTON. Thesis: An 
experiment with athletic achievement 
testing in a private grade school. 

Louis Day Hanxs. Thesis: The fear of 
not ws vs. inherent interests as 
motivation for learning. 

Water FReEDERICH HANSEN. Thesis: 
The trends of school teachers’ salaries 
in Glendale and their significance. 

Evetyn 8S. Apams Harper. Thesis: A 
survey of the Eugene Street Develop- 
ment Center in Los Angeles, 

Howarp KimBaLt Harper. Thesis: A 
survey of pupil transportation in the 
Los Angeles city school districts. 

OueA CoRNELLA Hauce. Thesis: An ex- 
perimental study of the relative value 
of sight and touch in the determina- 
tion of the qualities of textiles. 

JoHN Davip Hayes. Thesis: A grade 
placement study of primary reading 
material. 

NorMaL CiirTon Haynuurst. Thesis: The 
factors in a typical high school purport- 
ing to contribute to citizenship. 

Dick R. Heatu. Thesis: Recent trends 
in the teaching of the social studies in 
junior high schools. 

DELBERT PrreR HENNES. Thesis: An 
analysis of placement bureau data to 
determine operative factors in placement 
and trends in demand. 


Jor Hessiern. Thesis: A comparison of 
standard and teacher-made objective 
tests in chemistry. 
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Rutn KATHERINE HINSHILWOOD. Thesis: 
The enrichment of instruction in Latin 
through extensive reading and the use 
of realia. 

Grace Rueeets Hopson. Thesis: A study 
of education in Finland. 

RicHarD Dana Hoean. Thesis: An analy- 
sis of the cost of secondary education 
in San Diego County. 

Epira Marta Houtmes. Thesis: An in- 
vestigation of the relative values of 
two methods of presenting nature study 
lessons. 

PAvuLINE Mary Hoop. Thesis: A _ pro- 
posed recreational program adapted to 
the needs of girls in the Barton Home. 

Iva Frances Hurp. Thesis: A compar- 
ison of the group and the individual 
methods in remedial seventh and eighth 
grade arithmetic. 

DaLMYRA MONTGOMERY IBANEZ. Thesis: 
A questionnaire study of problems of 
practice teachers. 

IpA CHRISTINE IVERSEN. Thesis: Pro- 
fessional reading done by teachers and 
principals. 

ARLINGTON B. C. Jacoss. Thesis: En- 
rollment trends and pupil attitudes to- 
ward courses in senior high school 
science. 

Wooprow Cooper Jacoss. Thesis: A 
survey of instruction in meteorology in 
the colleges of the United States. 

EpitH DatLey JOHNSON. Thesis: A phil- 
osophy of business education. 

HaroLD LLEWELLYN JOHNSON. Thesis: 
Influence of Plato’s environment on the 
educational doctrines of the ‘‘Re- 
public’ ’, 

Maup McCarty Jones. Thesis: An in- 
vestigation of the adjustment problems 
of high school pupils. 

Taytor McCoy Joyner. Thesis: A sur- 
vey of the caretaker engineering service 
of the Pasadena elementary schools. 

RisaAku Kawacui. Thesis: A _  com- 
parative study of the administration of 
compulsory attendance in the United 
States and Japan. 


E. Copa Kay. Thesis: An experimental 
program of individualized instruction in 
sixth and seventh grade reading. 


HELEN PuTNAM KEELEY. Thesis: An in- 
vestigation of physical education pro- 
grams and sports for girls in the senior 
high schools of California. 


Rupert Leon KELLER. Thesis: The 
status of vocational agricultural educa- 
tion in the secondary schools of Cali- 
fornia. 


Apa May KeEnnepy. Thesis: Organiza- 
tion of home economics in junior high 
schools. 


Lors WELLS LampLaw. Thesis: Organiza- 


tion of business education in junior 
colleges. 

Virginia THOMPSON LamDLAw. Thesis: 
Historical development of business edu- 
eation in the publie evening high schools 
of Southern California. 

MILDRED VirGINIA LEE. Thesis: A study 
to determine consumer business activ- 
ities for an intermediate grade cur- 
riculum. 

TILLE FLORENCE McCoNNELL. Thesis: A 
comparison of reading grades before and 
after the earthquake in Long Beach. 

Roy Witu1aMm McHenry. Thesis: A com- 
parative study of skills displayed in 
letter writing. 

MARGUERITE IRENE McKissack. Thesis: 
An analysis of collections of literature 
used in the teaching of junior high 
school English. 

MaLcotm MacDonaLp. Thesis: An analy- 
sis of the problems encountered in es- 
tablishing a safety education program 
in a six-year high school. 

Lyte Cart Martin. Thesis: A public 
relations program for a small secondary 
school. 

PEARL MaseL Martin. Thesis: The 
graduate training of secondary school 
teachers of science. 

Victor Louis Martins. Thesis: A study 
of public schools in Southern California 
damaged by the earthquake of March 
10, 1933. 

Fany Fuoy Marrs. Thesis: An analysis 
of methods of teaching junior high 
school English to superior students. 

Ruta Younec Meereer. Thesis: An ex- 
perimental analysis of the art ability 
of junior high school students. 

Howarp GLENN Mercer. Thesis: The 
financial status of intercollegiate ath- 
leties in the junior colleges of Cali- 
fornia. 

ANABEL MCCLELLAN Mites. Thesis: An 
analysis of the achievements of the su- 
perior group of students in a four-year 
high school. 

CarL Ernest MITCHELL. Thesis: Safety 
devices for the teaching of gymnastics. 

Haruanp Ray Moss. Thesis: An experi- 
mental investigation of the relation of 
various factors to success in chemistry. 

Louris Avucustus Muper. Thesis: A 
critical evaluation of the educational 

olicies, programs, and activities of life 
insurance companies to determine their 
value as sources of adult education. 


Joun Jerry Nerr. Thesis: An evalua- 
tion of homogeneous grouping and diag- 
nostic procedure as practiced in a typ- 
ical four-year high school. 


Gerwin CHARLES NEHER. Thesis: A sur- 
vey of the health services of the Los 
Angeles city schools. 
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JOSEPHINE NELSON. Thesis: A compara- 
tive study of female leaders and non- 
leaders in Juvenile Hall, Los Angeles, 
California. 


Marie Moore NEVILLE. Thesis: A com- 
parative study of subject matter con- 
tent in business English and English 
compcsition in the public senior high 
schools. 


Brirron Arcuie Nicot. Thesis: A study 
of the mental endowment and educa- 
tional status of regular and of pro- 
visional students in San Diego State 
Teachers College. 

Perry Fisk Nouuar. Thesis: The stan- 
dardization of the Zu Tavern Business 
Training achievement tests series ‘‘A’’, 
">". —". and $é)??. 

Joun W. Norviet. Thesis: A survey of 
recreation in Glendale. 

ArtHuR Epwarp OwEN. Thesis: A com- 
parative study of articles on swimming 
appearing in standard magazines for 
the years 1918-1922 and 1928-1932. 

BertHa IRENE PALMER. Thesis: An ex- 
perimental determination of the rela- 
tionship between vocabulary and achieve- 
ment in college courses in education. 

DoNALD SHERMAN PaLMER. Thesis: The 
place of the operetta in the high schools 
of Southern California. 

CLaRE Mae Parsons. Thesis: An in- 
vestigation of integrated teaching. 

Auice Lucite Poitock. Thesis: The 
organization of secretarial training in 
secondary schools. 


DatLas Evcene Porter. Thesis: Read- 
ing disabilities of secondary school 
pupils: their diagnosis and remedial 
treatment. 


Ruth ANN Prosst. Thesis: Develop- 
ment of business education in the pub- 
lie schools of Los Angeles. 


Jessica KENNEDY PuLLis. Thesis: A 
study of the socially adjusted working 
group in the informal elementary school. 


Vrrernta H. Quiette. Thesis: An analy- 
sis of the cost of supplies in Pasadena 
city schools. 


Wiu1am Esty Quierre. Thesis: The 
ability of public utility corporations of 
California to pay taxes on operative 
property for the support of public edu- 
cation. 


HELEN M.S. Raatama. Thesis: Special 
classes in physical education for adult 
women and girls out of school living on 
the Mesabi and Vermilion Iron Ranges 
of Minnesota. 


LOUISE MARGUERITE RANDALL. Thesis: A 
study of welfare work in the high 
schools of California in 1932-33. 


Wiru1am Leo RaNKEL. Thesis: A com- 
parative study of the relationship be- 
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tween intelligence and success in English 
composition, typing, and shorthand. 

ArtHurR RasHKow. Thesis: A critical 
summary of investigations relating to 
the values of laboratory work in sec- 
ondary school science. 

CLARENCE Mitrorp Reep. Thesis: The 
physical education needs and desires of 
adult school men in Los Angeles. 

Howard Reese. Thesis: A study of the 
voluntary professional associations in 
the United States for teachers of busi- 
ness education. 

Fiona PavuLINE ReyNnoips. Thesis: The 
community recreation movement in the 
United States. 

Atice May Rein. Thesis: The develop- 
ment of mathematical concepts with 
pupils of low intelligence in junior high 
schools. 

WittiaM DvuKE RicHarpson. Thesis: 
Procedures in planning and organizing 
courses. 

Iris Lyons Rircnie. Thesis: An analy- 
sis of professional literature relating to 
home economics. 

MARGARET MANNING Roserts. Thesis: 
The man who pioneered in kindergartens 
—William N. Hailmann. 

IRENE Scout RockweELu. Thesis: The 
present status of business education in 
the public secondary schools of Arizona. 

AuMA May Ropcrrs. Thesis: A compar- 
ison of the relative effectiveness of two 
types of second-grade silent reading 
material. 

CLypE C. RowLanp. Thesis: The use of 
a testing program for the improvement 
of instruction and pupil placement in a 
small-town school system. 

Epwarkp THEODORE RUENITZ. Thesis: A 
survey of the methods and policies of 
the college bookstores of California. 

Grorcia Rurroorn. Thesis: A survey of 
the courses in child development in the 
secondary schools of Los Angeles 
County. 

CHARLES THOMAS SAMUELS. Thesis: A 
comparative study of the nature and 
amount of civic information possessed 
by children of the sixth grade level of 
Los Angeles County schools. 

MopEsTo Sarno. Thesis: The relation- 
ship of the achievement in grammar and 
composition. 

Exeanor H. Scuapp. Thesis: The edu- 
eational significance of the life and 
works of David Starr Jordan, 


ArTHuR JAMES SCHUETTNER. Thesis: 
Adapting corrective physical education 
procedures to the elementary school 
situation. 


HELENA JOSEPHINE Suave. Thesis: High 
school success of pupils receiving spe- 
cial promotion. 
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MerRLeE ALBERT SLYKHOUS. Thesis: Geo- 
graphic distribution of problem cases 
in the Compton secondary school dis- 
trict. 

LAZELLE SmiTH. Thesis: A study of six 
standardized civies tests devised for use 
in secondary schools. 

GLaDIss DOERSCHLAG SPANGLER. Thesis: 
A critical analysis of the time spent in 
home study by the pupils of the Eliot 
Junior High School, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. 

Huew MEtvin Spavutpine. Thesis: A his- 
torical development of instruction in 
bookkeeping in the secondary schools 
of the United States. 

Erna Marie Spraut, Thesis: The or- 
ganization and administration of a 
school health program in cities. 

LEIGHTON RusseELL Srewarr. Thesis: 
A study of pupil achievement and abil- 
ity in the rural elementary schools of 
Ventura County. 

CyrENA StirwaLt. Thesis: An experi- 
mental determination of a rating scale 
for plane geometry textbooks. 


Date Roscor Sropparp. Thesis: Prog- 
nostic tests in the Alhambra schools. 


CLauDE DoveLtas SrripLin. Thesis: A 
survey of certain Seventh Day Adventist 
colleges in the United States. 


Haze, Sutton. Thesis: The teaching of 
elementary algebra through units of 
work, 


CLARENCE ERNEST TANTON. Thesis: A 
program of individualized instruction 
based on a personnel study of high 
school pupils. 


EpNA PETERSEN Tayuor. Thesis: An 
analysis of art curricula in secondary 
schor ls. 


THEODOSIA HoucHToN THopE. Thesis: A 
course of study in business English for 
the Sweetwater Union High School. 


DonaLp 'W. Topp. Thesis: How teachers 
are selected in representative Califor- 
nia school systems. 


Witty BENJAMIN TonNaR. Thesis: An 
investigation of the curricula in small 
Idaho high schools. 


Mary Eva Tow.e. Thesis: A survey of 
the relationship between state control of 
public-school curriculums, as revealed by 
school codes, and state educational 
standards. 


Simon Lupwie Trerr. Thesis: The edu- 
cation of Mexican children in Orange 
County. 


MarTIN HerMaN Trikes. Thesis: <A 
study to determine the prevalence, 
causes, and prevention of accidents in 
the physical education program of the 
secondary schools of Los Angeles. 


RacHEL TREDLER TucKER. Thesis: The 
relation of chronological age, mental 
age, and attendance to first grade read- 
ing as measured by the Lee Clark 
Primer test. 

Mary EvizasetH TuLity. Thesis: A study 
of the contributions of home economics 
to the personal development of high 
school girls. 

AuBert C. TwInine. Thests: An investi- 
gation of public school warehouse and 
supply accounting practice. 

Mary EVANGELINE VAN ARSDALE. Thesis: 
A study of trends in the supervision of 
homemaking education. 

Everett D. WapswortH. Thesis: An 
analysis of the professional literature 
relating to the supervision of instruction _ 
in secondary schools. 

GunNAR LINNE WAHLQUIST. Thesis: The 
social studies as a means for the in- 
dividual development of pupils in sec- 
ondary schools. 

Ina-REE Watkins. Thesis: Evaluating 
business education curricula in terms of 
a survey and the curricula practices of 
fifty-six California high schools. 

JOHN JAMES WEISMANN. Thesis: The 
administration of a guidance-personnel 
program in a teachers college. 

NaTHAN WARDNER WELLS. Thesis: A 
study of the costs of industrial arts 
education in the junior high schools of 
Los Angeles. 

ForREST MARION WHITAKER. Thesis: An 
experimental study of the relative effi- 
cacy of steel pens and fountain pens 
in teaching penmanship. 

CHARLOTTE CECELIA WuHiTe. Thesis: A 
survey of business education in the 
small public high schools of California. 


DoroTtHy Rose WILLARD. Thesis: An ex- 
perimental determination of the desir- 
able content of courses in secondary 
pre-parental education. 


GLENN THOMPSON WILSON. Thesis: Fin- 
ancial support of the Otero County 
schools. 


Leo Wo.rson. Thesis: A study of cer- 
tain phases of laboratory instruction in 
chemistry in Arizona high schools. 


Ray LavuREL WooLLey. Thesis: The place 
of extensive reading in the teaching of 
high school science. 


Georce W. Wricut. Thesis: The present 
status of band organizations and ad- 
ministration in high schools. 


IvAN WAYNE YounG. Thesis: An experi- 
mental evaluation of certain procedures 
involved in teaching playground base- 
ball. 


Water Freperick Zick. Thesis: A 
study of criteria for the selection of art 
teachers in the secondary schools. 





